The London Review of Books brings you some of the most 
thought-provoking words in the English language... 


I f you are someone who loves reading, delights in literary 
Ariiatw and welcomes a passionate polemic, it’s time you 
buried your nose in the London Review of Books. And if that 
same nose likes to get on the trail of a bargain it will appreciate the 
extraordinary offer we are running this month: 50% off the 
regular rate for a one-year subscription plus 6 additional issues 
free. Firstly, on receipt of a one-year payment, we’ll deliver six 
fortnightly issues of the magazine Jfee. Secondly, we’ll send you 
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with a broad platform for debate. At the same time it regularly 
surprises, intrigues and entertains, with subject matter 
that - whether provocative (‘Pornography and Free Speech’) 
or positively quirky (‘The History of Smells’) - is invariably 
presented with authority and pungent wit. 

‘Intelligence without stuffiness’ 

This is how David Sexton summed up the London Review of f 
Books. ‘Virtuoso performances...’ declared The Times. For 
Alan Bennett it is ‘the liveliest.. .most serious. ..most radical 
literary magazine we have’ and Helena Kennedy considers it 
‘admirable for its intelligence’. So engrossing is the magazine’s 
content that many of our readers (over half of whom have two 
degrees!) spend over four hours reading every issue. , 

Less than the cost of a Sunday newspaper 
With our special offer, the London Review of Books costs less 
than a Sunday newspaper - but provides far more intellectual s 
substance, lasting value and sheer enjoyment. To start receiving 
your six free issues, with absolutely nothing to lose, send us the 
coupon with your payment now. 

I Please send me six free issues ofthe Loudon Review of Books and enter my one (** 

I subscription of 24 fortnightly issues at a saving of 50%. I enclose payment now j 
I I understand that if, after six issues, I wish to cancel iny subscription, I can 
and receive a full refund. The six issues will be mine to keep at no cost. . 


Clinton takes fight 
to his accusers 




IThe Rn is mightier {fan tin. Sword 


Martin Kettle and 
Ed Vulllamy In Washington 


story is now in Mr Starr's hands, 
with a formal offer to strike the deal. 
Her lawyer, William Ginsburg. 


A N ANGRY Bill Clinton on emerged from his meeting to catch 
Monday dai-ed his accusers the White House by surprise He 
to do their worst, challencr- said that i,,,i 


»to do their worst, challeng- said that Ms Lewinskv had made "a 

, | ujg them to prove their allegations complete proffer" — or sununarv of 

f 1 0 misc °nduct or back of I. what she would say to a grand jury 

I | faking the offensive afler several - lo Mr Starr, and that "he has indi- 
days of shinned silence over ilio catecl he will consider il . . . The ball 
swirling claims that he seduced is totally in Starr’s court". 

I Monil ja l^winsky, a 24-year-old lor- A grand juiy was due to hear tes- 

wmte House intern, and I hen limony from Ms Lewinsky on Tues- 

. "^7 tali® a bout their day. She had planned to plead the 


alleged affair, Mr Clinton delivered fifth amendment and remnin silent if 
a tew and powerful denial. no deal had been done. However, 

but m pother dramatic develop- sources said ail application to have 
ment on Monday, Ms Lewinsky's the jury delayed was likely to be ac- 


no deal had been done. However, 

sources said an application to have Bennetl, filed an application in Little 



I * .""f .«* «*- president 


1 *»M announcement that cuki Earlier. die president, live on tele- I surt 

wn, 2 a ‘ft 8 !* 01 r 3 ■ wh ‘ >reby s,lt ' vision, had unequivocally denied anv 
Sir? 7 e pr , e , 5 ! deilt Israel affair. “I want you to listen to me. I'm 
^ f ffajr - going to say this again." Mr Clinton. 


brought forward from ils May 27 


Crazies of right go for kill 

T HEY communicate on die Inter- I Most slriking is the claim, cireu- 
net, by video and on shortwave laiwi nn 


* *dh ^ y 2" m,l,e ? Wh,te Houw "I supreme .uurl's confidence in n ,ul- 

furunmunity did mil have sexual relations with inglnsl year "tlmuhis ease euuld pro- I The'v have been ciii 
| penury. Hial that woman. Miss Lewinsky. I never ceed without undue distraction to the Clinton Crazies. But 


Mr Rpnn4.it oai H radio - ^ n * llt , thelr in newsletters, that Mr Clinton and his 

wa^necessarv r?™' " 0t s‘ he , r, °" in ? aati ° n - h <™hmen are lo blame for the ,m„- . 

was necessary because the gagging For five years they have been con- tier of 56 associates or witnesses 

order supmed on witnesses was vinced Bill Clinton is a liar, a cheat, whose nasS w “ 

being undermined, and because the a drug-dealer and even a murderer, much. At the centre ol the ainlnn- 

supreme murfi. contidence in . rul- vrit«Jmatk m Free,tl a „d. haters' unive,^ Is tl.e demh^n I W 

ITley have been dismissetl as the of file While House deputy counsel, 
Urn ton Crazies. But now the Ene- Vince Foster. No cunspii-nci.Ht be- i 
niies of Bill, huddled together on lieves it was a simple suicide. 


told anybody to lie, not a single time, nation's business" was unfounded. mies of Bill, huddled together on 

ai^; i cT^rm*^^. n e.A n f...^| t ! i f^i , C - Iin ‘? n ™“ nt ' d ttle right of United Stalls politics. 


and I need to go back lo work for the IralroVin'the Anting smeUbtood “““ P °" IICS ‘ , l l . Theke l ' fo . rce “ thls B '«'-Clinlon 
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ISSUES FREE AND 50°/o OFF 

to cancel after receiving your six free issues, you can 
do so and we’ll refund euery penny of your subscription. So you 
stand to gain a total of 30 issues, with absolutely no risk. 

But the real reward is in the writing 
In any edition of the London Review of Books you’ll find over a 
dozen in-depth essays covering areas of wide intellectual interest 
- from literature, poetry, politics and history to philosophy, 
science and the arts - by leading writers, thinkers and commentators. 
Recent examples include: Adam Phillips on Martin Amis, Iain 
Sinclair on the Millennium Dome, John Lanchester on ‘Fatties’, 
fenny Diski on the ‘Titanic’ and Alan Bennett’s 1997 Diary. ; 

Provocative and pungent 

Fiercely independent and unashamedly controversial, the 
London Review of Books provides both authors and readers 


ferert no details. While House before both Houses of Congress in 
sources said it could be weeks be- Washington. 


Uinton from office. ual harassment claim against the 

Besides serial adultery, they be- president — the case which 
lieve he took cash bribes while gov- brought Monica Lewinsky to light 


fore Mr Clinton give* any details, A Gallup poll and one for ABC eraor of Arkansas; that he allowed - through SSR^Cmbdlhw 
confirming signs h»t the president showed Mr Clinton's approval rating the Mens airstrip In the west of foe firm. spfcMstTlnthe defence ^ 
has deeded .to play a long game, stable at 58 and 59 per cent respeo- slate to be used for cocaine shin- riofcnt Sfhortlon nrL«e^„d 
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„„ hf. o rr, P T Ce , nt I S pe °- slate t0 be ured for cocaine ship- violent milfobortlon protesters. And 

on his uveiy. But the Los Angeles Times ments; that he has snorted coke and Ms Jones’s legal bUI is being paid by 
had h.m as low as 48 per cent. smoked dope inside the Oval Of-, the Rutherford Foundation, acres. 

1 . Z 77 , ~ f,ce : that, he has paid off couatless sure group for Christian fundamen- 

rs Comment "moTii? 8 ® 0 ® supporters; aad that his wife HfHary talism which is also funding the 

■ nS S°?.” a J t .'- P *y.1 a . - hasenjoyed lesbian trysts with her legal defence of a former member of 

r, Bob Clinton's betrpypl, page 23 longtime adviser, Suspn Thomases. the American Nazi party. 


The burden of proof Is now on his tively. But the Los Angeles 
accusers, led by. Mr Starr. had him as low as 48 per cent. 

In a move which emphasised the 

Clinton camp’s apparent determina- Republican fears, page 6 


Monica ,ion t0 117 t0 stflke oul Lhe hi * h Comment, page 12 has enjoyed lesbian trvsta wl 

may be of in*** 1 ^nsky; seekin g a deal I ground, the president's lawyer, Bob I Clinton's betrayal, page 23 I longtiSieadviser. SusJnThon 
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Uru 9 company donates $1 .6. bn to defeat tropical disease 
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ulat^n i„ world’s pop- Apart from the pain and suffer- , 

crippling J7 ou f 1 in^, the severe disfigurement it 

Phantiasia if ■ C i diaeaae ^ ele * ; causes bringsipaychological . 


The disease, also known as 1 [those at risk. The coBtoftita 
lymphatic filarlasis, causes huge drugs alone Is putat '$800 mll- 

ewellings to the limbs and geni- > lion, with a further $ 800 . million 
tala and damages internal organs j coming in distribution costa and 
such as the kidneys and lungs. ! health education programmes, : 


Germany riddled 
with racism 


those at risk. The coBt of the . pany was donating the drug aa ' ' 

drugs alone is put at 1 $800 mil- ; l part of its corporate philosophy to ■ . 

lion, with a further $ 800 . million. > ■ help communWea in which it ROp© QIV68 Cub8H8 

coining in distribution costa and [worked and traced. It was also HI © 88811 © Of hODB 

healtii education programmes. ! . 'I seen as a more meaningful way to w ** 

Kazem Behbehani. of the celebrate the tnillenniura than "7 7 ~ 
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problems.’ In some communities : lymphatic JUariabls would have 


■World Health Organisation, said ! building monuments. 

■that the hope wbb that by 2020 : ■■ » i The three drugs used to treat 


Australia denies 
Its colonial roots 
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sufferers are shunned. been eliminated as a ptibUchealth and individually costless tt" — ■ . 

' The Hines. also has enormous, problem. “Even lOyears ago no 1 15 cenfa each. Although SKB may Baby SUSS OVSr , 

economic and social conae^. . one Would hove dared to beUeve ti: lose turnover of some $ 80 mUHon . 

.quencea, because of health bills u lymphatie Slariasia would becotne : a year over 20 yeera this la seen "Doinors Implant 

and lost producflvity. In India, . a target for eliminalionrWeal the asaanwlipricetopayforthehu- 1 L1 — 
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elephantiasis ia estimated to years from nowor earlier. when ■ The disease ia caused hy 

coat El-ftbilHona year. ’ ■ lymphatic fllariasls Joins small- thread-like wprms that lodge in 

In all, the conctition affects -.. pox aa part of medical hiatory.?.: the lymphayatem'and release 
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j Saharan Africa and South i ofSKB,aald:”We will donate Into the bloodabeam. These can 

America^ . . . 'albendamle free Until this -. be picked up and passed on to 
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2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Saints blame sinners for 
end of Asia’s miracle 
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M economies" has given rise to 
some perplexity. How could all of 
these economies, which had “the 
fundamentals right", suddenly col- 
lapse together overnight? Since the 
unregulated international financial 
system that caused these failures 
cannot be wrong, the fault must be 
the simultaneous and sudden sin of 
the economies involved. But people 
are beginning to disbelieve this 
fairy tale. 

For Just as the Multilateral Agree- 
ment on Investment (MAI) is being 
negotiated to open all the 
economies of the OECD countries 
still further to these deluges of un- 
regulated money flows, the miracle 
economies themselves lie bleeding 
on the floor. 

So what does the International 
Monetary Fund do to correct the 
failing system as it careens across 
continents from Mexico to eastern 
Europe and now Asia, leaving bro- 
ken societies in its wake? It leads a 
publicly funded rescue package to 
lend ever more billions to keep the 
hot money going — more than $100 
billion at last count. 

But make no mistake, It is not In- 
donesia or South Korea or Malaysia 
or any other country that is now 
being “bailed out" by this bottom- 
less pit of emergency loans. It is this 
ruinously deregulated Financial sys- 
tem Itself and, more directly, the 
loan capital of international banks 
which stand to lose big from unpaid 
Interest and debts if the money is 
not kepi churning to them by the in- 
jection of countless billions into 
drained national accounts. 

It is the foreign banks and credi- 
tors that lent the money who are in 
fact being balled out. All that is 
being received by these mortally 


wounded societies is massive new 
debt to keep paying their external 
creditors back, along with a large 
dose of more financial deregulation 
to colonise their economies further. 
By the end of the year, these 
formerly selfgoverned societies of 
Southeast Asia will have their entire 
economies on the block for bargain- 
basement purchase by foreign 
multinationals, and still more expo- 
sure to foreign capital flight, 

At some point, the world's public, 
who are paying for this stripping of 
their societies to enrich the high- 
volume and velocity flood of deregu- 
lated money around the globe, will 
awake from the nightmare imposed 
upon them by this mindless model 
of “market freedom". My bet is that 
we are beginning to already. 

John McMurtry, 

University of Guelph, Canada 


W "opinion" about the Asian eco- 
nomic crisis (Sharing the blame for 
Asian crisis, January 18), continues 
the Christian cultural dichotomy of 
Good and Bad. He claims: "It is now 
clear that many South Koreans, 
Thais and Indonesians took the 
money and ran." 

While this may be the case in rare 
instances, the column does not con- 
tain the kind of economic analysis 
normally applied when White 
Anglo-Saxon Protestant (Wasp) 
businessmen borrow too much 
money to build plants worldwide for 
markets that are not there. When 
Wasps borrow beyond belief to build 
plant and equipment to produce 
products for unemployed con- 
sumers who do not have the dispos- 
able income to purchase the glut of 
products, it is called poor strategic 
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planning and nothing more: yet 
when Asian tigers do the same thing 
they are branded as thieves. 

Mr Hoagland appears to be so 
blinded by perceptions of a Yellow 
Peril that he fails to perform a cogent 
analysis. Rather then a professional 
reporter, he appears more at ease as 
a sermonising Calvinist clergyman. 
Michael Hogan , 

Amsterdam, The Netherlands 

Bully boys won’t 
get their way 

M ARTIN WALKER'S comment 
— “Britain gets the sticky job 
of chairing the meetings at which 
Greece will have to be bullied into 
being less intractable over Turkey" 
(January 4) — manages in one sen- 
tence to show a lamentable lack of 
knowledge on two points. 

1 believe it is fairly well-known that 
Greece is not alone when insisting 
that Turkey comply to the same cri- 
teria as other would-be European 
Union members. Germany has made 
this point very clearly, while Italy, a 
strong supporter of Turkish mem- 
bership, has again brought up the 
problem of human rights in Turkey 
as it relates to EU membership. 

On the second point, as Mr 
Walker thinks bullying is still an ap- 
propriate British approach to a less 
powerful country, perhaps he also 
believes that Greece can be bullied. 
Hardly consistent with historical 
fact. Mussolini tried it in 1940 and 
was chased back well into Albania 
by the Greeks, who were the First to 
inflict defeat on a fascist army. 

The Germans invaded with supe- 
rior forces, but the Greeks contin- 
ued to fight, sabotaging trains 
carrying pen and arms for, the 
North African front Only recently 
the British ambassador to Greece 
presented a Greek widow with a re- 
placement for a stolen Kings Medal 
for Courage awarded to her hus- 
band, who “was personally responsi- 
ble for 16 successful attacks" and 
was involved in “40 distinct sabo- 
tages of German trains". He was not 
alone. 

If Mr Walker wishes to bully 
(bluster, browbeat, hector, intimi- 
date or swagger) he will need to 
Find a new victim. 

Beryl Biggin, 

Athens. Greece 


Let’s hear it 
from Canada 
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I plexed by the lack of significant 
coverage of events in Canada, the 
second-largest country in the world. 
The occasional article culled from 
the Wasliington Post or Le Monde 
seems to manage to squeeze 
through, but roughly only two or 
three times a year. 

I And it staggering that in your 
January 18 issue what has rapidly 
been dubbed here Ices Storm 98 re- 
ceives only the most cursory of cov- 
erage. Did no one stop to think of 
the incredible nature of this disas- 
ter? Or was it because it occurred in 
that bland non-land of the Great 
White North. 

I would guess that the disaster af- 
fected an area larger than Englnnd, 
from Kingston, through Ottawa to 
Montreal and Quebec. The devasta- 
tion here in the Rideau Lakes area is 
awesome, and the struggles of 
hydro, telephone workers, ambu- 
lance, police, fire services, the army 
and municipal politicians to cope 


with a disaster, described as the 
greatest and most expensive natural 
disaster in Canadian history, -, are 
truly heroic. 

Try to imagine the whole of rural 
England, except for lucky isolated 
pockets and some towns, plunged 
into darkness within two or three 
days and with the temperatures 
dropping to minus 12C — even dur- 
ing die day at times. Then imagine 
that outside help is only available 
from as far away as Scotland and 
France while the other English cities 
cannot help because they do not 
exist And also remember that the 
rural population is considerably 
more widely spaced than in England, 
hampering the situation further. 

The effect was either to cause 
people to flee to Bafety with relatives 
often 500km away, or to fling them 
suddenly backward to the lifestyles 
of their great-grandfathers. 

Montreal lost three of its four 
main power lines across the sur- 
rounding river, and had the fourth 
gone down — as 1 believe was 
thought to be a good possibility — a 
total evacuation of the island would 
have been ordered. 

I hope that you will include more 
truly world coverage in the future 
rather than deeming minor inci- 
dents in France, Britain, the Euro- 
pean Union and the United States to 
be of such great significance as to 
elbow out such an incredible story. 
(Rev) David Townshend. 

I Westport, Ontario, Canada 


I Canadian Senate Uanuary 4) I 
believe that membership of this 
body constitutes, as defined best by 
Professor R H Vincent, a taskless 
thanks. 

Rahul Banerjee, 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Updike deserted 
by fickle fashion 


\J fashionable (A roar of defiance 
against old age, December 28). Per- 
haps there is justice an it. He was al- 
ways one of the most fashionable of 
writers and helped the generation 
who were young and in the United 
States cultural orbit in the sixties 
and seventies to define themselves. 
He expressed their desire for inti- 
macy, one of the principal forces 
that drove them. 

To the successor generation he 
represents what they are reacting 
against and offers a target for their 
prejudices. His detailed examina- 
tion of the personal and intimate, 
which has contributed to the closer 
terms on which the current genera- 
tion relate to one another, looks self- 
indulgent and gratuitous to them. 
His delight in sex when it was newly 
set free in the sixties and seventies 
looks like obsession now. He of- 
fends a certain kind of feminist by 
his refusal to blur the gender divide, 
and offends the stylists of the eight- 
ies and nineties by being uncool. 

U is the ordinary phenomenon of 
one generation succeeding another, 
but sad nevertheless. Partly tills is 
because it is the burial of what we 
invented and valued. There is also a 
sadness for Updike himself. He ex- 
poses himself in his writing to a de- 
gree that is unusual and that was a 
necessary part of his appeal. In our 
pursuit of intimacy our generation 
dangerously courted vulnerability. 
Updike’s vulnerability is our own 
and we feel for him. 

'Ian Hassall, 

Auckland, New Zealand 


y OUR comment on the subject of 
hungry children {December 2 fl), i 
states: ‘The problem starts with mat i 
nourished women who are pregnant. I 
Low birthweight children will have i 
lower IQs." Unfortunately, the prob- , . 
lem is even worse: the unborn child, , ' 
if a daughter, will already carry a , 
lifetime complement of eggs A ■ 
single season of malnutrition may i 
retard the pregnant woman, her ' 
daughter, and her grandchildren. 
This is one reason why a malnour- 
ished section of society takes many 
generations to recover. 

Geoff Leet, j 

Thurso, Caithness 


lD Andrew O’ Hagan’s lengthy 
piece (January 4) on South Africa's 
Truth and Reconciliation Commis- 
sion right after watching the 
Masterpiece Theatre video on Cecil 
Rhodes. Although many othere 
were culpable over the past century, 
I could not help but think this is the 
fruit of the seeds planted by Rhodes 
and his accomplices. As in my own 
country, bitter fruit of such long 
standing will take even longer to 
purge from the unfolding present. 

G Douglas Nicoll, 

McMinnville, Oregon. USA 


n of thousands of women and chil- 
dren not incarcerated but inciner- 
ated at Hiroshima and Nagasaki’ 
Could that have been in the back of 
the Japanese prime minister’s mind 
when he offered his condolences to i 
“all who suffered in the second , 
world war" (January IS)? 

Sam da Vinci, 

London 


A AARTIN KETTLE'S review of 
I VI Paul Simon’s fabulously flawed 
The Capcinan is for too negative 
(Janunry 11). Yes, the play is too 
long, and if Simon had someone who 
could tell him "no", several songs 
would be dropped. But all tills pales 
in comparison to the strong pen 01 ’ 
inances and sparkling score. Several 
members of this delightful troupe 
could fill soccer stadiums in Latin 
America. They are certified st^- 
with voices and charisma to raaten. 
Despite the subject — a murderer 
and his search for redemption 
much of the show was almost explo- 
sive with joy and rhythm. 

Richard Davies, 

Hastings, New York 

THE Government Is to return 
I our dependent territories 
British overseas territories (January 
25). Why not go further and gran 
the territories representation 
Westminster? French overseas 
tones and departments are 80 
sented in their national assembly. 
LFreitag, 

Harpenden, Hertfordshire I 
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Neo-Nazi 


lan ftaynor in Berlin 

L ARGE parts of formerly com- 
munist east Germany are be- 
coming virtual no-go areas for 
foreigners and German “outsiders" 
as support for racist neo-Nazi Ideo- 
logy, backed by violence, intimidation 
and clandestine propaganda, grows 
across the region, say experts, re- 
searchers and social workers. 

Describing a largely unreported 
crisis stemming from the east’s sud- 
den reunification with the west in 
1990 after decades of Isolation, 
Beradt' Wagner, an east Berlin crim- 
inologist and social worker, said: 
To say that one-third of east Ger- 
man youth Is now prone to the ex- 
treme right is an understatement. 
The point of no return has already 
been reached for many. It’s very 
depressing . . . It’s getting worse." 


‘ Tiger bomb 
rocks shrine 
to Buddha 

Susie Price In Kandy 

AN EXPLOSION at Sri 
rxLauka’s holiest Buddhist 
temple in Kandy killed 13 peo- 
ple, Including three bombers, 
and wounded 23 others last 
Sunday, days before Prince 
Charles and other foreign dlgnl- 
I fries are due in the city for cele- 
1 Orations marking the 50th 
I “idversary of independence, 
j The bombers, believed to be 
Tamil Tigers, drove a lorry 
through a checkpoint close to 
tne Temple of the Tooth. The 
wry exploded outside the tem- 
P‘c s entrance, creating a big 
crater and twisting the temple’s 
metal gates, chipping stonework 
and damaging the roof. 

On Monday the government 
nnally outlawed the Liberation 
of Tamil Eelam. The tem- 
P'e 8 main structure, parts of 
wh| ch were built 300 years ago, 
remaned Intact after the bomb- 
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tide sweeps east Germany 

~ m M The Office for the Protection of 


Mr Wagner — who has been 
monitoring the far right for 10 years 
— and other experts in the field say 
that overt support and tacit sym- 
pathy for extreme rightwing views, 
particularly among the under-30s, 
has become the norm in many vil- 
lages, small towns and urban dis- 
tricts across eastern Germany, 
reinforcing “social and cultural 
domination of communities". 

He complained that politicians 
are failing to identify the belated fell- 
out from unification, or to tackle the 
colossal social problems afflicting 
the region more than eight years 
after the Berlin Wall came down. In 
the view of experts, the neo-Nazi 
spectre is being enhanced by exten- 
sive use of the Internet to campaign 
for foreigner-free zones. 

The authorities in the worst- 
affected state, Brandenburg, which 


forms the hinterland to Berlin, last 
week listed nine regional towns as 
neo-Nazi centres. They also warned 
that foreign construction workers 
were targets for the militants. 

Nationally there was a 14 per cent 
increase in extreme rightwing of- 
fences last year, with the proportion 
considerably higher In the east. Hie 
German police put the number of 
active neo-Nazis at 47,000, a 4.5 per 
cent Increase on the previous year 
and the first rise in four years. 

But that figure represents only 
the hard core of those prepared to 
organise and engage in violence. In 
the east say clergymen, youth 
workers, teachers and local offi- 
cials, much of the population, young 
and old, Is receptive to neo-Nazi 
ideas, sympathetic to such news, 1 
and often tacitly endorsing violence I 
against “outsiders". 


“It’s not just foreigners. Punks 
and leftwingers get attacked, not be- 
cause they're punks but because 1 
they’re , un-German , l " said Annette 
Kahane of east Berlin's Centre for 
Democratic Culture. She was east 1 
Berlin's first official commissioner 
for foreigners after the wall came 1 
down. I 

Brandenburg police last month un- 
veiled a 35-strong special helicopter- 1 
borne mobile police unit to combat I 
racist violence. Last year there was 
one violent racist attack a week in 
the small state, and 148 xenophobic 
assaults during the year. 

"Foreigners can no longer move 
freely in eastern Germany," said Ms 
Kahane. “Normality in east Ger- 
many means a curfew for foreign- 
ers, also in east Berlin." Recorded 
attacks on foreigners in east Berlin 
are about five times higher than in 





Tire crater outside the Temple of the Tooth. The blast killed 13 people photo: anuruddha lokuhapurarachchi 


Writ walls had protected it 
'rie army began a clear-up 
OMrattpn watched by visiting 
““WUnmonks. “We’ve «uf- 
' ! «d a lot ta this cMl war but I 
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The temple, known in 
Sinhalese as Dalada Maligawa, 
Is a site of pilgrimage. Most 
come to pray outside the inner 
shrine, which contains a tooth 
said to have been die Buddha's. 
It Is enclosed in a gold casket 
and taken out once a year In a 
procession called the Kandy 


Perahera. The shrine was un- 
touched by the blast. 

Sri Lanka’s majority Sinhalese 
community is Buddhist Kandy 
is their spiritual and cultural 
home. The temple la one of the 
moat sensitive sites the Tigers 
could have chosen. 

The attack led to fears of com- 


Ihe t i » y wau,u ““s 81 anu uusen oui once a year m a couio nave cnoaen. 

temple, said an old monk. I procession called the Kandy I The attack led to fears of com- 

Russia warns US over using force against Iraq 

jjtHan Borasr I tling last weekend, made clear the I Baghdad “within weeks" it Iraq did 


RUSSU warned the United 
It would op- 
™i JS unitary action against Iraq, 
^wunebganyuse offeree as “un- 
and hi counterproductive", 

S ,nT? tched envoy to Bash- 
ir- “y fe defuse the crisis over 
B^W^lMpections. 

Jones House spokesman, 

said Washington re- 
miwinv ?!! v i Ilced t*"* time 
son ift h? 11 * or 8 diplomatic solu- 
Iric tt. iirpnpon 8 stand-off with 

jar^out Moscow, being able to 
AN HiJ? a8 i ldad to c° m Ply with 

f^ejnands for unfettered 

IforZ^ly worded Russian 
i statement, appai- 

L -<J^ n &ng to US sabre-rat- 


tling last weekend, made clear the 
deep International divisions over 
how to deal with the Iraqi leader, 
Saddam Hussein, who Is still defy- 
ing inspectors searching for banned 
chemical and biological weapons. 

"All interested parties have to act 
in a responsible and balanced man- 
ner . > to east tensions and nor- 
malise the situation In foe Gulf,” the 
Russian statement said. 

However France, another consis- 
tent opponent 1 of military action, 
showed signs of losing patience 
with Iraq. President Jacques Chirac 
1 said the onus was on Baghdad to 
, avoid military conflict; and that there 
, was nothing' presidential about the 
“presidential sites" from which UN 
, inspectors had been barred. 1 
White House officials announced 
at the weekend that the US was con- 
' aldering ■* military action against 


Baghdad “within weeks” if Iraq did 
not reverse Its policy and allow UN 
inspectors unrestricted accesB to 
suspected weapons sites. 

In Moscow, tbe presidential press 
: secretary, Sergei Yastrzheiubsky, 
said Boris Yeltsin was “worried by 
the development of events” and was 
sending a deputy foreign minister, 
Victor Poauvalyuk, to Baghdad im- 
mediately as a Bpedal envoy. ■ h ■- 
Asked If he had coordinated Rus- 
sia’s intervention with Washington, 
Mr Yaatrzhembsky asked; “Why 
was that necessary?" 

Diplomatic analysts say Moscow 
Sees the Iraqi crisis as an-opportu- 
nity to recover a voice on the world 
stage. In November, the foreign 
minister, Yevgeny Primakov, ■ de- 
, fused a similar crisis through emei^ 
gency diplomacy. 

■ But Russian intervention pro- 


munal violence in Kandy. A 
group of young men set fire to 
cars parked In the forecourt of a 
cultural centre for Hindu Ihmils. 

The government, which had 
expected an attempt by the 
Tigers to sabotage the anniver- 
sary celebrations, drafted In 
thousanda of extra troops. 


vided a temporary fix and’ did riot 
resolve a fundamental dispute about 
UN access to’ sites where 1 weapons 
might be produced or stored 

It was not clear what proposals 
Mr Posuvalyuk would take with him 
to Baghdad: 1 

Iraq responded defiantly to the 
US threat of force. In a front-page 
, editorial on Monday, the ruling 
Ba’ath party newspaper, Ai-Thawra, 
said: "The Clinton administration is 
trying to make it& aggressive mad- 
ness louder, and give Its threats . 

, a dramatic clambur.* It added that 
, “this does not frighten our people”. 

The newspaper repeated Iraqi 
government taunts 1 that President 
• Clinton would use a military 'con- 
1 frontatlon to ‘ divert attention from 1 
the sex scandals surrounding him. 
, Even among Washington's closest 
allies 1 there appears to be growing 
concern that the scandal and threat 
of impeachment could undermine 
US policy towards Iraq. 


the west of the formerly partitioned 
city. 

The Office for the Protection of 
the Constitution in Berlin blamed 
rising unemployment for despair 
among young Germans. 

But foe official statistics under- ' 
play the scale of the crisis and foe I 
ways in which the overall social cli- 
mate allows for foe tacit toleration of 
racist thuggery. 

“We don’t categorise feelings of 
revulsion against foreigners as ex- 
treme right,” said a Brandenburg 
police spokesman. 

When neo-Nazi9 stabbed and 
kicked a 17-year-old youth to death 
last year in Magdeburg, the capital 
of neighbouring Saxony-Anhalt, the I 
murder was not categorised as an 
extreme-right crime. 

Almost 9 per cent (7 million) of | 
Germany’s population is foreign, 
but the figure in the east, outside 
Berlin, is only about 1.5 per cent | 

Comment, page 1 2 


Mugabe 
sees ‘white 
conspiracy’ 
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I Arafat, called for an urgent 
Arab summit to discuss the dead- 
locked Middle East peace process 
as his chief negotiator said direct 
contacts and trust between the 
Palestinians and the Israeli prime 
minister, Binyamin Netanyahu, 
had broken down completely. 

Washington Post, page 1 4 


I SRAELI aircraft attacked Hiz- 
bullah positions in southern 
Lebanon after dashes in which 
two guerrillas were killed and 
three Israeli soldi era wounded. 


I a guilty plea from the Unn- 
bomber, Theodore Kaczynski, in 
exchange for withdrawing the 
death penalty. The government 
hnd earlier rejected any plea 
bargaining. 

Washington Posl, page 1 3 


^\fllct on Papua New Guinea’s 
Bougainville island came closer 
when the rebels agreed a perma- 
nent ceasefire with the govern- 
ment from the beginning of May, 
as well as an interim truce. 


^9 of assassinated prime minis- 
ter Rajiv Gandhi, announced she 
will not stand for election in 
Amethi, the north Indian con- 
stituency that has been the 
personal fief of her family. 


activists stormed the Paris 
headquarters of the prime min- 
ister Lionel Jospin’s Socialist 
party following Mb refusal to 
agree to a big increase in bene- 
fits for the jobless. 


die Congolese port of Matadl, 
looting several houses and forc- 
ing people into their homes. 
Government troops were sent in 
to quell the trouble. 


mm 23 were injured after a 
300-metre wall of snow engulfed 
a school parly hiking in the 
mountains above the Lea Orrea 
ski resort in the French Alps. 


■ tram Sligo in the Irish Repub- 
lic are to receive $1.6 million In 
damages after bringing an unpre- 
cedented civil action against their 
doctor and health board for fail- 
ing to protect them from 15 years 
of sexual abuse by their father. 


mm deputy prime minister, min- 
ister of religious affairs and min- 
ister for education and culture, 
has died aged 62. 


I drink-drive cases to go before 
the courts, Ricky Hall, an Aus- 
tralian Outback bushman, has 
been charged with being drunk 
in charge of p pair of camels after 
being stopped while driving a 
camel cart carrying 12 tourists,. 
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Indonesian Chinese made scapegoat of crisis 
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Pope calls for 
change in Cuba 


Phil Qunson In Havana 

T HE POPE flew back to Rome 
last Sunday after a unique 
"pastoral" visit to Cuba, die 
political consequences of which will 
continue to be analysed for a long 
time to come. 

Though he stressed his homily 
at the fourth and final open-air 
Mass in Havana that the Church 
did not seek political power, there 
ls little doubt that the visit has sub- 
stantially enhanced the Church's 
traditionally marginal role in 
Cuban society. 

An estimated 300.000 people 
packed the historic Plaza de la Revo- 
luci6n, interrupting the Pope with 
chanting and applause aa he told 
them that the "spirit of the Lord" 
had sent him to "proclaim the re- 
lease of captives and liberty to the 
oppressed”. 

His speech, which included calls 
for change in the Cuban political 
system and criticism of the prevail- 
ing capitalist alternatives, was 
greeted by President Fidel Castro 
— seated in the front row — with 
apparent equanimity. 

But there was no doubting the 
strong desire for change among 
large sections of the crowd, whose 
religious chants were interspersed 


with cries of "Libertad!" and “Long 
live John Paul — he wants the peo- 
ple free!" 

The first clue as to whether the 
Pope’s visit will effect political 
change may come with the govern- 
ment's response to his call for the 
release of political prisoners. 

At the shrine of St Lazarus last 
Saturday, the Pope said: “These 
prisoners of conscience suffer an 
isolation and a penalty for some- 
thing for which their own con- 
science does not condemn them. 
What they want is to participate ac- 
tively in life with the opportunity to 
speak their mind with respect and 
tolerance. 

“1 encourage efforts to reinte- 
grate prisoners into society. This is 
a gesture of high humanity and a 
seed of reconciliation, a gesture 
which honours the authority pro- 
moting it and strengthens social 
harmony in the country." 

While he was expected to speak 
out on the issue, he chose a mo- 
ment that was not broadcast live by 
state-run media, limiting the impact 
of his statements inside Cuba. 

The government, which denies 
holding political prisoners, has yet 
to respond, but many in diplomatic 
circles believe that some of the esti- 
mated 500 to 750 prisoners of con- 



Jo hn Agllonby In Jakarta 

T HE CHINESE of the Indone- 
sian archipelago are learning 
to live with fear again. The 
anti-Chinese pogroms that visited 
these islands in the upheavals of the 
mid-sixties — levelling Glodok, 
Jakarta’s Chinatown — have re- 
turned to haunt villages and cities. 

They follow a familiar paltern. 
Last week Kraksan village in East 
Java was the target, when a crowd 
attacked shops owned by villagers 
of Chinese origin. The complaints 
levelled against the people some- 
times called the "Jews of Asia" are 
that they are to blame for rising 
prices. Estimates say that Chinese 


Above left, President Castro presents Pope John Paul with an album of 
photographs on the pontiff's departure from Cuba. Above, part of the 
crowd that attended the pope’s Mass in Havana photo Roberto so* 1 * 


science will be freed as a gesture of 
goodwill. 

Prominent among them are the 
four members of the “internal dissi- 
dence . working group” who were 
jailed last July for distributing 
alleged “enemy propaganda", a pam- 
phlet criticising the draft conclu- 
sions of the fifth Communist parly 
congress. The four, who include the 
president of the illegal Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Cuba, Vladimiro 
Roca, are still awaiting sentencing. 

Carlos Lage, an economic sup- 
remo In the ruling circle, said llie 
Pope’9 appeal would be “given due 
consideration", although observers 
doubt there will be any immediate 
change. 


EU rewards Bosnians who back peace 


Martin Walker In Bruasela 

T HE European Union haB 
changed its spending rules to 
enable it to disburse more than 
$500 million directly to Bosnian 
towns and communities that show 
they support the Dayton peace 
agtxremenL 

The change, prompted by the 
ElTs frustration at the centra) Bos- 
nian government’s ethnic squab- 
bling and delays, is intended to 
speed up refugee resettlement But 
the EU also hopes to increase its aid 
to parts of Republika Srpska that are 
not under the 9way of “the radical 
nationalist opposition of Pale”, the 
EU external relations commissioner 
Hans van den Broek said. 

But, despite the new Republika 
Srpska government’s promise to 
back the Dayton accords, Mr van 
den Broek resisted pleas for the EU 
to pay the salaries of its civil servants. 

Carlos Westendorp, the High 
Representative charged with Imple- 
menting Dayton, urged Brussels 
earlier this week "to find the means 
of providing this new government 
with direct assistance, as it strug- 


gles with a non-existent budget and 
a state of total corruption". 

Tile reform of EU aid strategy fol- 
lows claims by some MEPs that 
endemic corruption was putting up 
to a third of the aid "into the wrong 
hands". The EU originally commit- 
ted $1.1 billion to Bosnia, about half 
of which has been spent. 

Edith MtlUer, a German Green 
party MEP who Investigated EU aid 
for tiie parliament’s budgetary con- 
trol committee, said that although 
the EU was by far the largest donor 
to the international aid effort, she 
was told In Bosnia: ’The Americans 
are good, the World Bank is good, 
but of the EU we see nothing.” She 
recommended parliament to refuse 
to endorse the commission's use of 
the aid funds, a serious step that 
could lead to a formal inquiry. 

The commission is scrambling to 
Improve its performance, sending 
staff from Brussels to beef up Its aid 
mission in Sarajevo, streamlining its 
system of tenders for local contracts, 
and organising a workshop for 450 
NGOs to see how they can improve 
the EU record on the ground. 

In its defence, the commission 


said that difficulties arose because 
it had to channel funds through the 
central Bosnian authorities, For 
example, its attempts to repair 
telecommunications towers near 
Pale, an integral part of the Bosnian 
phone system wltich was destroyed 
by Nato bombing, were blocked 
until it agreed to upgrade the tele 
phone systems in the Bosnian Croat 
and Muslim regions too. 

“In order to get approval on 
refugee return projects, we had to 
get agreement from all three repre 
sentatives of the central authority, 
and they were not always ready to 
agree," Mr Van den Broek said . 

"They look at this on an ethnic 
level, so that each gets a piece of the 
pie. That’s the problem we can side- 
step, by ensuring now that, we can 
give aid directly to every commu- 
nity and entity that complies with 
1 the Dayton accordB.’’ i- 

By sidestepping the central au+ 
: thority, however, the EU. Is impli- 
citly accepting that the. core of the 
Dayton agreement the need to 
maintain Bosnia-Herzegovina as a 
unified state bringing together the 
three com muniti es — is faltering, ; 


Meanwhile the United Slates, 
whose economic embargo against 
Cuba was criticised by the Pope this 
week, 1ms said token gestures will 
not be enough to cause a change in 
policy. 

An official said Washington wants [ 
the release of substantial numbers ; 
of prisoners — “not just four or five, 
or 20" — and major steps towaras 
multi-parly democracy and a free 
market economy. 

It may be some lime before me 
Pope's wish that Cuba “shouM 
open up to the world, and the worm 
draw close to Cuba" becomes a 
reality. 

Washington Post, page 14 

-THE SELF-STYLED "Serb 
I Adolf*, who was arrested 
week by peacekeeping 
Bosnia, pleaded not guilty in ^ 
Hague to crimes against human- 
ity, grave breaches of the Geneva 
Convention and violations or uw 

laws or customs of war. 

The Bosnian Serb war-crimes 
suspect, Goran Jellslc, w ®* 
rested by Nato troops and de- 
tained in the Bosnian town or 
Bijeljina before being take* 1 ® £ 

United Nations detention cem* 
outside The Hague. 

United States soldiers too* 
part in his arrest, along wltn 

Duteh, British, German and 

French forces, US military 
sources said. , 

*«taS3S« 


A FTER prolonged criticism 
from senior Catholics 
around the world, the Pope has 
withdrawn his excommunication 
of Father Tissa Balasuriya, a Sri 
Lankan priest who described the 
I traditional view of the Virgin 
I Mary as a docile and obedient 
; mother bb a “dehydrated” fan- 
tasy of male chauvinists. 

Fr Tissa was the first priest ox- 
. communicated by the Vatican for 
almost 50 years. Many of his 
supporters argued that lie was 
victimised because he repre- 
I wnts Catholics in a continent 
1 where they are a tiny minority. 

I At a ceremony in Colombo last 
| week the priest, aged 73, made 
1 ? " tatement °f reconciliation" 
before the papal nuncio. It al- 
«wed the excommunication, 
Imposed last January, to be 
“Red immediately. “I didn't ac- 
cept error or punishment. It was 
® compromise,” Fr Tissa said. 

. M ewa » not allowed a hearing 
J" Rome, and was asked by the 
Vatican’s doctrinal watchdog, the 
congregation for the Doctrine of 
alto, to sign a recantation in- 
^fong a statement denying that 
jWjmeo had the right to become 

■ Vatican’s high-handed 
behaviour outraged numerous 
S >PB L priestB » theologians 
lay Catholics. The demand 
was compared to 


Crimes Tribunal in of“di al 
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businessmen control as much as 
70 per cent of tire economy. 

Muslims are painting their doors 
with the words toko Muslim (Mus- 
lim shopj to protect themselves 
from rioters. 

A sense of the growing crisis for 
the Chinese community — which 
makes up 5 per cent of the popula- 
tion of 200 million — can be seen in 
the unprecedented restrictions that 
the authorities are placing on the 
celebrations of the lunar new year, 
the biggest holiday in the Chinese 
calendar, which began this week. 

Street festivities have been 
banned, as have ceremonies in tem- 
ples, artistic performances with a 
Chinese theme and even private 


parties in hotels. The authorities 
have threatened to confiscate ban- 
ners, decorations or printed mater- 
ial related to the forthcoming Year 
of the Tiger. 

Tougher action than normal is 
needed this year because of the eco- 
nomic crisis," said Toha Reno of the 
Jakarta Public Order Office. “Peo- 
ple are getting angry over trivial 
things and riots based on ethnic is- 
sues have rocked the country sev- 
eral times in the past year." 

In recent weeks towns in east 
Java have been hit by riots, sparked 
ostensibly by rising food prices. But 
the rampaging mobs, as has hap- 
pened on half a dozen occasions in 
the past year, quickly targeted Chi- 


nese-run properties and businesses. 

There are plenty of frustrated 
Indonesians at present. After enjoy- 
ing an average annual growth of 
7 per cent for the past 30 years, the 
country is in the grip of an eco- 
nomic crisis, with the rupiah losing 
85 per cent of its value in seven 
months. Add to this last year's 
drought that destroyed up to 70 per 
cent of crops, and major forest fires 
that practically killed off the tourist 
industry, and Indonesia is in trouble. 

Hatred of the Chinese has been 
embedded since the alleged commu- 
nist coup against President Sukarno 
in the sixties. In the crackdown that 
followed, 500,000 people, many of 
Chinese descent, were massacred. 


Many Chinese, such as the coun- 
try’s richest man, liem Sioa Liong, 
and President Suharto’s close friend, 
Mohammed “Bob" Hasan, have 
made fortunes under the current 
regime, both through lucrative con- 
tracts and simple hard work — and , 
that has fuelled anti-Chinese envy. 

I • Forest and brush fires have 
flared up again in Indonesia and are 
threatening a bigger crisis than last 
year, when more than 5 million 
acres were burnt and choking smog 
spread from Australia to Thailand. 

According to an expert monitor- 
ing events, global climate condi- 
tions and the sequence of events — 
fires followed by a short wet season 
and then more fires — are similar to 
1982-83, when 7.5 million acres of 
primary and secondary forest were 
lost in Kalimantan, at a cosl of 
around $5 billion. 
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Republican hopes 
riding on Clinton 



1 

Washington diary 


Martin Kettle 


P ARTICULARLY from outside 
the United States, it is hard to 
imagine why anyone should 
hate Bill Clinton. Be disappointed in 
him, perhaps. Be indifferent to him, 
maybe. Feel that his presidency lias 
been Inconsistent or anti-climactic, 
understandable. But hate him? For 
most foreign observers, nnd many 
Americans too, that isn’t easy to 
believe. 

Clinton, after all, always aims to 
please. He is the embodiment of 
pragmatic modern consensus poli- 
tics, a man who appears to believe 
that nil differences can be resolved 
and solutions found for every prob- 
lem. He is an optimist. And, as die 
events of the past week show, he 
has to be. 

That, though, is not the reason 
why a crucially important and 
highly voluble segment of US politi- 
cal culture really hates Clinton. The 
militants and conspiracy theorists of 
the right — and even many main- 
stream Republicans — hate him be- 
cause they think he is an historic 
interloper, the man who stole the 
White House from George Bush, 


the man who should never have got 
his liands on Ronald Reagan's sup- 
posedly golden legacy. It is too 
crude to say simply that they hated 
the sixties, and that Clinton embod- 
ies everything they now demonise 
about the generation that would not 
fight the Vietnam war, but that is 
certainly a large |iart of it. 

And hate him they do. That Is 
why, from the moment that Clinton 
had the temerity to defeat an incum- 
bent Republican president, the 
raggle-taggle of the American right 
have been out to get him. They 
would have been out to get anyone 
else in his position too. but Clinton's 
personal characteristics long ago 
transformed their irritation into an 
obsession, which is fanned by 
rightwing broadcasters such as 
Rush Limbaugh and sustained at all 
hours of the day and night on their 
astonishing range of Internet sites. 

In one sense, therefore, last week 
was the moment tliat the right has 
been working and hoping for. For at 
last their elusive quarry has been 
run to earth. Between them, the 
Whitewater independent prosecutor 
Kenneth Starr, the Paula Jones sex- 
ual harassment campaign, a media 
spasm and the president's appar- 
ently uncontrollable lust have finally 
combined to place Clinton's contin- 
ued presidency in the hands of 
Monica Lewinsky. By last weekend, 
the 41st president of the United 
States was cornered, and his future 
was dependent upon the deal that 
Starr is able to strike with Lewin- 
sky’s iawyer, William GInsburg. 

And yet one thing can be said 
with some confidence amid so 
much fast-moving unpredictability. 
Whatever else happens in this dra- 
matic crisis, Clinton is most unlikely 
to become the only US president of 
the 20th century to be impeached. 

Tills is an irony, given the inten- 



sity of the hatred for Clinton on the 
right and the almost messianic 
determination of several of those 
involved in these matters to see him 
drummed out of the White House. It 
seems to fly in the face of the en- 
gagement of the rightwing Ruther- 
ford Institute in refloating the Jones 
case last year, or of the central role 
played in the Lewinsky case by the 
vengeful New York "literary agent” 
Lucianne Goldberg, wlto long ago 
spied on George McGovern's 
doomed 1972 campaign and was 
paid for her woric by Richard 
Nixon's re-election campaign which, 
like Clinton in one of the Lewinsky 
tapes, was also known as “Creep”. 

Amid many echoes of the Water- 
gate years last week, it is common 
to encounter people shaking their 
heads at the possibility that Clinton 
might soon join Nixon as the presi- 
dential black sheep of the late 20th 
century. They need not worry. 

The reason Clinton will not be im- 
peached can be expressed in two 
words — Albert Gore. Impeach- 


ment may seem like a fitting apo- 
theosis to the long hounding of 
Clinton, and the Republicans may 
possess the necessary majorities in 
the House of Representatives to 
bring the proceedings and in the 
Senate to complete them, but the 
plain fact is that, under the US 
constitution, the impeachment of 
Clinton would simply hand the pres- 
idency to the vice-president. And 
since neither the sexual sleaze nor 
the alleged obstruction of justice 
that would have combined to bring 
Clinton down can in any sense be 
said to implicate Gore, the Republi- 
cans would simply be conferring the 
mantle of incumbency upon the 
man they have to beat in 2000 to 
regain the White House, which they 
think of as rightfully theirs, 

That would be a very risky move 
to make, to put it mildly. Yet if this 
is a correct conclusion, it must also 
follow that it is not in Republican in- 
terests for Clinton to resign either, 
since tliat would produce the same 
effect — a Gore presidency. This 


perhaps explains the remarkable 
distance that even the most combat- 
ively anti-Clinton Republican strate- 
gists have put between themselves 
nnd any calls for the president to 
go. In an extraordinary week, few 
contributions were more remark- 
able than Newt Gingrich's excep- 
tionally cool injunction to his party 
to slow down, watch and wait upon 
events before jumping to any con- 
clusions. 

Indeed, it is striking that many of 
the suggestions of impeachment or 
resignation have come not from 
Republicans but Democrats. This is 
partly because many Democrats 
feel little loyally to Clinton person- 
ally, believing that he has aban- 
doned the policies and values of the 
party. But that is not the whole ex- 
planation for his lack of defenders. 
In reality the politicians who have 
envisaged the end of the Clinton 
presidency have been former aides, 
such as Dee Dee Myers, George 
Stephanopoulos and Leon Panetta 
(as well as a number of current staff 
who, so far, refuse to speak on the 
record). It is the Democrats who 
see advantage in Clinton's depar- 
ture, not the Republicans. 

For the Republicans, a damaged 
Clinton who remains in office is 
much more valuable than a discred- 
ited Clinton who quits the scene. 
The Republicans may talk as though I 
the Clinton presidency is one of the I 
great abominations of the age, but 
they would soon find they missed 
not having Bill Clinton to kick 
around. The last thing they really 
want is for Gore to move into the 
White House, and for this Novem- 
ber's mid-term elections to be fought 
out in the midst of a Gore honey- 
moon and an upsurge of public guilt 
and sympathy towards a too harshly 
treated Clinton. It really would be 
an Irony if the great Clinton sex 
crisis turned out to be the key to 
what otherwise seems highly im- 
probable this year — the electoral 
recovery of the Democratic party. 

Comment, page 12 
Washington Post, page 13 
Clinton's betrayal, page 23 


Australia fights battles of the past 
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Christopher Zlnn In Sydney 


HE HARBOUR was a spectacle with 70 
tall ships and firework displays for the 
Australia Day celebrations here on 
Monday, but visitors would have been hard 
pressed to find any reference to the country's 
colonial and convict era. 

It was the 210th anniversary of the arrival 
from Britain of the 11 ships of the first fleet 
which, under the command of Captain Arthur 
Phillip, dropped anchor in Sydney Cove after 
251 days at sea. But in moves that some 
branded as a rewriting of history the tradi- 
tional reenactments of the landing were aban- 
doned in favour of less controversial, if less 
colourful, defining moments in Australian his- 
tory, such as federation in 1901. 

"Phillip is persona non grata, the first fleet 
is a dirty word, you don’t want to know about 
the convicts, and if you’re British watch out 
Punch a pom!" was the summing up by 
Jonathon King, a Sydney historian. 

The authorities decided that images of 
British redcoat soldiers are no longer appro- 
priate because they are not “inclusive". More- 
over the story is irrelevant to most migrants 
and offensive to many Aborigines, whose 
tnbes were devastated by disease and an un- 
declared bush war, they say. There are even 
moves to dump Australia Day, which some 
Aborigines cal 1 “invasion day”, in favour of the 
date on which Australia will eventually dump 
toe Queen as head of state. 


The day that we celebrate as Australia Day 
to my view should be the day that we establish 
this nation as a republic, as a free independent 
counfry in all respects with its own head of 
state, said the chairman of the New South 
Wales Australia Day Council Barrie Unsworth 
Clearly, 26 January has outlived its purpose." 

As a result the national holiday, which 
jorae say is just about “snags [sausages] and 
flags , has become enmeshed In some of the 
thorniest issues of current Australian life- 
muiticulturalism, reconciliation with Aborig- 
ines and constitutional change. 

Tile subtle rebadgbig of Australia Day 
begau alter the storm caused by the 1988 bi- 
centennial re-enactment of the first fleet’s voy- 
age from Portsmouth to Sydney. Dr King 
who is a direct descendant of an early gover- 
nor, led the fleet Into the harbour, despite offl- 
cial objections. 

“What sort of generation are we going to 
produce in the schools year after year if we 
teach our kids that they should be ashamed of 
the way their nation was founded? Any nation 
which tries to rewrite its history is in for big I 
trouble, " he said. | 

Meanwhile Aborigines and their support- 
ers held their annual survival concert at 
Bondi, and the Australians for Native Tide 
group, which supports Aboriginal land rights, 
launched a national "Sorry Book" to give 
others the chance to record personal apolo- 
gies “for the past wrongs done to indigenous 
people”. The Museum of Sydney is running a 


competition “to design a flag that represents 
and unites all Australians". 

Such events are symptomatic of the na- 
tional mood of change that could come to a 
head with the Constitutional Convention in 
Canberra next week, which is expected to 
pave the way to republicanism . 

The convention follows a voluntary postal 
ballot late last year in which the republican can- 
didates scored 57 per cent of first-preference 
votes against tile monarchists’ 34 per cent. De- 
spite the margin, the outcome is far from clear. 
Although 76 delegates were elected, the rest 
were appointed by the federal government and 
their voting preferences are not known. 

The republican camp is also deeply divided 
on how far-reaching the reforms should be, 
what model of republic should be put forward, 
and how any future president should be 
elected — by the people or by the parliament. 

Tan Lee, named Young Australian of the 
Year last week, is a 20-year-old Vietnamese- 
born refugee who was honoured for her com- 
munity work. She is a committed republican. 

So is Unsworth. whose father was from 
Lancashire. He was the Labour premier of 
New South Wales when Prince Charles and 
Princess Diana came to Sydney for the bicent- 
ennial celebrations. He believes that although 
Australians should be proud of their history 
they must also look to the future because of j 
the increasing proportion of migrants in the 
population of 20 million. 

“Everyone wants to celebrate n national I 



James Cook's legacy hangs like a shadow 
over an Australia seeldng reconciliation 

day, he said. “Unfortunately for us. we are 
celebrating a day which for a very significant 
group in the community, the indigenous pea 
pie, is a day of invasion. We have to come to 
terms with that." 

But opera and jazz singer Maraochy Barani- 
bah said the transported convicts were just as 
much ’Victims'’ of history as the blacks. "I feel 
that one day Australia Day will include most 
people. I think a lot of people don’t think it 
includes them at the moment," she said. 


King cotton reaps a tragic 
harvest in Indian fields 
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In foreign policy, the EU speaks as 1 5 



Europe this week 


Martin Walker 


who have 
expressed the wish — like the 
member states who solemnly 
;signed the Amsterdam treaty last 
.year — tliat the European Union 
develop a common foreign and sec- 
urity policy, may have had second 
thoughts last week. The European 
Commission endorsed a controver- 
( sial new policy drafted by its vice- 
president and commissioner for 
^Mediterranean affairs, Manuel 
i Marirt. ' - 

l 1 Mr Marin has been busy. No 
\ iStiPner had he launched his blunt 
1 SSSj*™. ^ f^dle East peace 
“■ -^'tvhich demanded an 


equal place at all talks with the 
United States and warned that EU 
aid would end unless Israel stopped 
blockading the Palestinian economy 
— than he flew off to Algeria with 
the Troika’’. The Troika comprises 
the foreign ministers of the past, pre- 
sent and next EU countries to hold 
the presidency of the European Coun- 
cil, which Britain currently chairs. 

The Troika’s first ride with Britain 
in the driver’s seat was little more 
than a chance to show the EU flag 
and express concern. There was lit- 
tle opportunity for any serious nego- 
tiation with an Algerian government 
which insists that internal security is 
its own affair. Despite Algeria's pres- 
ence across the Mediterranean, and 
France’s traditional concern for a 
former colony that is an important 
source of natural gas, Europe's lack 
of influence over policies to stop the 
Algerian bloodbath is altogether 
striking. Europe dreads the prospect 
of an Islamic fundamentalist neigh- 
bour, and after the latest furore pro- 
voked by fewer than 2,000 Kurdish 
asylum-seekers, It is even more 
nervous of a possible flood of Mus- 
lim refugees. 

But Europe's fear of unrest 
among its neighbours appears to-be 
in almost inverse proportion to the 
EU’s ability to do anything about it, 
largely because a common Euro- 
pean foreign policy remains almost 


a contradiction in termB. The first 
time it was tried, amid sonorous 
French statements that "the hour of 
Europe is at hand", waB the utterly 
disastrous attempt to stop the 
Balkan wars from breaking out, and 
then from getting out of hand. 
Europe’s failure was then cruelly 
emphasised when the US wearily 
entered the arena to exercise Its 
traditional leadership. 

Since then, it has not been easy to 
find any corroborating evidence of 
that common foreign and security 
policy that was solemnly established 
as one of Europe’s guiding princi- 
ples In the Amsterdam treaty. In 
Iraq, Britain sticks loyally by Wash- 
ington’s insistence on maintaining 
United Nations sanctions, while 
France seeks to have them softened 
sufficiently for a series of discreetly 
negotiated trade deals to come Into 
force. In Iran, Europe first withdrew 
its ambassadors in outrage at a 
German court verdict which found 
Tehran guilty of collusion with ter- 
rorism, and then sent them back, un- 
comfortably close to the signing of 
an oil deal by France's Total group. 

In part, Europe’s diplomatic divi- 
sions stem from the Implications of 
the transatlantic alliance. Four EU 
members (Ireland, Austria, Finland 
and Sweden) are traditionally neu- 
tral and outside the Nato club. 
France is, at best, semi-attached, 


And Britain stills acts a9 though the 
cardinal principle of foreign policy is 
to buttress the Atlantic alliance. But 
the divisions stem also from the 
long-standing ties and interests of 
nation states. In the Balkan crisis, 
German partiality for Croatia and 
the Anglo-French sensitivities to 
Serbia dated back to a pre-1914 
Europe. 

The strongest tie holding EU 
diplomacy together is money. By far 
the world’s biggest aid donor (more 
than $6.5 billion annually), Europe 
is also by far the biggest bandolier 
of the peace process in Bosnia and 
the Middle East, and of aid and 
investment to Russia and eastern 
Europe. And with $360 billion out- 
standing, its banks have more expo- 
sure to the current Asian financial 
crisis than Japanese and US banks 
together. 

This brings us to Mr Marin's 
Middle East plan. As the supplier of 
more than half of all aid funds to the 
Palestinians since the 1993 Wash- 
ington donot-a’ conference, the EU 
is throwing down a challenge to 
both Israel and the US by its threat 
to withhold aid, which Is likely to 
buttress Israeli claims that the EU is 
par ti alto the Arab side. 

Mr Marin argued tliat the failure 
of the Israeii-Palestinlan talks was 
now "contaminating” the EU’s other 
objectives in the region, undermin- 
ing Its EU-Mediterranean agree- 
ments and its policy dialogue with 
North African counfries. Moreover 


the EU's efforts to develop to 
Palestinian economy had been.® 
frustrated by the failure of a 
settlement and by Israeli secuniy 
measures that “all Palestinian ew 
nomic indicators point to a ciwr 
deterioration of living standard 
with per capita GDP down by ow 

The result was “widespread info" 
national donor fatigue". As it waa?J 
far the biggest donor, the Comm* 
sion proposed a series of condjw® 
to be met before the EU 0 £ rce r,L 
continue its aid programme, 
runs out later thiB year. The 
controversial condition is for sn. 
to the security measures inipo®? 


oy israei to seai uu * — , |M 

tories, along with a 1 

"the Palestinians must have 
trade access to the outside ww-j 
including Israel". 

The EU’s latest bid for aWg WJ, 
national role risks trouble 
Washington. This puts BnfofoJJl 
awkward position, as current n 


1 Suzanne Goldenberg 
to Warangal district 

i I T? E . W( ? men til.? village held 
\ I 1 J* vi 8ti by the corpse — pili- 
i Inin bones wrapped in rough eot- 
| ton and laid on a bed of straw - and 
| 1 ™ ed tile sun dying. The funeral 
I wuuJd begin at dusk. 

The man from the stnle agriculture 
eparbuent took the measure of the 

2 "^existence on a scrap of 
wpen Yollaiah Golconda, of Kagilvai 
Jgc. a farmer in his mid-50s whose 
betmi k kf/ 800 10 be educated, a 
(IpKi ^ daughter to be married, 
debts of 45, 000 rupees ($1,150). 

golconda was the 26 th cotton 
alS n ? mniit suic ‘tie in Waran- 
lnAnHu 101 ^ ^ past toro months, 
more S? d , esh toe total is 
died if? 5 °‘ mo3t °ti ier 9- he 
death 

killer was cotton, 
ago to Warangal, 
glitteHn» C !? 3 W^lsed profits so 
■»hite n ii!» lmaaa “lied It 
More 250,000 
SE," ' Wwwgal are now under 
arable” i.'S’SL® barter of all the 
«re iusth^' Th ?*>> most holdings 
iKenttu 0 W tllree acres * ^ re P- 

Sft? “Jgfnal hopes ; 
H^tfaubslstenee. 

has lost f ° ur yoara cotton 

“tton UnBte tobacco, 


awkward position, an cu, . ■ 
of the EU presidency. Bridsbg 
dais suggested that Mr 
been “freelancing', «nd . “rji; 
Foreign Secretary, Roblr i 
fresh from his trip to Washing 
likely to play for time at the i 
elgn ministers raeoUngtbb l 
In their frustration 
EU members tend to 


pean Parliament. ® ut ,{a i 
pathy nor money add: UP' 
common foreign policy. 


supDon 110 8 0vern ment price 
increased yields drove 


B ut 7;™ a™ disease. 
ThtyuSfef* wore stubborn. 
» doss*? a™* pesticides 
maid n _J~~ “C; manufacturers 
‘hunts «! Sf*® ™agined. Mer- 
m on. the poisons on 
"high as ^*0*0® interest rates of 
^®oss38 per cent . ... 


'«4us'X Qf hie was, already pro- 
! Swe| obi”ftL?S ,,i,y struck, .in 


caterpillars that they sprayed their 
fields with toxic chemicals every 
other tiny, instead of the iwu recom- 
mended doses n season. They nlso 
got their wives and children to roil 
pellets of the chemical Mel homy] 
into jaggery and rice bran to make 
them more enticing to the insects. 
The farmers, most of them illiterate, 
used no protective clothing or other 
safely measures. 

L jalapathi Rao, the research sta- 
tion's director, said.tiial more than 

200.000 litres of Mctliomyl had been 
sold In the district since November. 
'Hie average farmer had spent about 

6.000 rupees an acre on It. 

It did not work. The caterpillars 
became resistant and, when they 
had eaten the cotton, they attacked 
pulses and vegetables, leaving farm- 
ers with the prospect of no income 
at all. 

But for thq forthepming general 
elections, the cotton suicides would 
probably have gone unremarked. 
The state government led by 
Chandrababu Naidu has been stung 
by the criticism that It has left the 
farmers to their despair. In Decem- 
ber Mr Naidu promised 100,000 
rupees to each, dead man’s family. 
His .critics say that he lias merely 
turned the farmers’ misery into 
election fodder. 

Recently the government said It 
was rafting, .for more funds from I 
New Delhi, to add to the 400 million ! 
rupees it has allocated for respray- ■ 
ing, to ward off a new outbreak, and 
to keep formers afloat until harvest- . 
ing ends in March. j 

But Dr Rao. believes that the I 
caterpillars, could, have been con- 
tained If the government had Inter- J 
vened earlier, by teaching formers ; 
non-chemical ,pest-contro| methods , 
and by persuading them fo diversify. ' 

But not even Pr Rpo, who expects ■ 
further devastation, can envisage a i 
Uveifop^ for lo^ formers entirely j 
without cotton. "Cotton has to stay . 
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The Week in Britain James Lewis 

Straw chosen to buff 
New Labour’s image 


office Tony Blair has ordered a 
relaunch of the New Labour Image, 
headed by the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw, a moderniser in the 
Blair mould now being hailed by 
Downing Street as “one of the all- 
round big hitters*. 

Although Mr Straw remains out- 
side the *'big four" circle — Mr 
Blair, Gordon Brown (Chancellor), 
Robin Cook (Foreign Secretary) 
and John Prescott (Deputy Prime 
Minister) — lie is fast emerging as I 
another of Mr Blair's right-hand 
men and has been chosen lo accom- 
pany the Prime Minister on his I 
forthcoming visit to Washington. i 

Mr Blair told the Cabinet It had | 
lost its edge and said some ministers 
had become sidetracked by events. 
This reflected his irritation over 
media interest in Mr Cook’s love life, 
in alleged strained relations between 
him and Mr Brown over the Labour 
leadership, and in the proposal of “af- 
fluence tests" floated by the Social 
Security Secretary, Harriet Harman, 
in tine debate on welfare reforms. 

Mr Straw will spearhead a pro- 
gramme of speeches and interviews 
intended to remind the public of 
what Mr Blair calls “the big picture" 
— a "modernised 0 society, a one- 
nation Britain with extended oppor- 
tunities, but one in which rights are 
I balanced with responsibilities. 


Dof Commons is a risky busi- 
ness. Martin Bell, the TV reporter 
who became the Independent MP 
for Knutsford, discovered this to his 
cost when he was accused of falling 
to record, in his election expenses’ 
return, a legal bill for £9,400 about 
which he knew nothing. 

Mr Bell hit the headlines last year 
when he ousted the disgraced Tory 
MP, Neil Hamilton, who was at the 
centre of the cash-for-queations 
affair. Labour and the Liberal 
Democrats withdrew from the con- 
test and threw their weight behind 
Mr Bell, who turned a 22,000 Tory 
majority into an LI ,000 majority for 
himself 

The Intention was that Mr Bell 
should stand as an anti-corruption 
candidate but, faced with a blizzard 
of legal threats from Mr Hamilton, 
he was advised — he thought by 
Labour and Ub-Dem backroom offi- 
cials — to campaign simply as an 
independent. Unknown to him the 
advice had come from a City law 
firm, which billed the two parties. 

The revelation in a Labour tabloid 
newspaper that the legal bill did not 
feature In Mr Bell’s expenses state- 
ment prompted Mr Hamilton to 
crow that his successor was “not Mr 
Clean but Mr Slightly Soiled". 

The source of this item, however, 
was thought to be Labour, demon- 
strating its annoyance at Mr Beil’s 
parliamentary question last year 
after Tony Blair had backed away 
from a ban on tobacco sponsorship 
In Formula One racing. “Have we 
slain one dragon only to have an- 
other take its place with a red rose 
in its mouth?" he asked after it 
emerged that the boss of Formula 
One, Bemie Ecclestone, had donated 
£1 million to Labour’s election fund. 

Mr Bell, while Insisting that he 
haB done nothing wrong, will repay 
£9,400 faMhe two. parties for advice 
he thought had been free. 


Vi Treasury minister, was cleared 
by Parliament’s standards watchdog 
of breaking House of Commons 
rules by not declaring his family in- 
terest in a multi-million pound tax- 
free offshore trust. 

But Sir Gordon Downey, the Par 
liamentary Commissioner for Stan- 
dards, rebuked Mr Robinson, the 
Paymaster-General, for not consult- 
ing him on whether he should have 
registered it. Had he done so, Sir 
Gordon would have recommended 
that the Interest should be declared 
under a discretionary clause in the 
Commons rule book. 

It was, in his view, a ‘'mistake" for 
the minister to have relied on advice 
from his professional advisers. The 
Labour party took a more simplistic 
view of the ruling. A spokesman 
declared that the minister had been 
“exonerated and cleared”. 


■ ■former Tory MP and a serial 
libel litigant who has won 22 out of 
the 23 actions he has brought, came 
unstuck when a jury decided he had 
not been defamed when described 
jokingly as “a conniving little shit”. 

The makers of a BBC satirical TV 
programme, ‘.‘Have I Got News For 
You", claimed that the offending 
comment (in a companion book to 
the show) was meant to be a joke. 
The jury agreed and Mr Mason will 
be £50,000 the poorer. 

Meanwhile Alan Clark', Tory MP, 
former minister and racy political 
diarist, fared rather better when he 
persuaded a court to order the Lon- 
don Evening Standard to withdraw a 
spoof column called “Alan Clark's Se- 
cret Political Diary” which, he said, 
had caused him “huge personal 
embarrassment". 


Km Diana, Princess of Wales, who 
proposes to charge visitors £9.50 to 
see her grave at the family home, 
Altliorp Park, Is also planning a 
concert in her memory. He hopes to 
sell 15,000 tickets at an “accessible" 
price. 

As others clambered aboard the 
Diana bandwagon — a former 
equerry, Patrick Jephson, is writing 
a book and a company is planning a 
Diana scratchcard — the princess's 
family approved a logo, a purple sig- 
nature, to distinguish between offi- 
cial and unauthorised memorabilia. 



E10m settlement ends docks dispute 


T WO years, three months and 29 
days after they were sacked for 
^fusing to cross a picket line, 300 
Liverpool dockers on Monday voted 
to end their marathon dispute with 
die Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Company (MDHC) and accept a 
£28,000 pay-off for each worker. 

The £10 million settlement — a 
variant of the package the sacked 
dockers voted overwhelmingly to 
reject by postal ballot three months 
ago — was accepted by a margin of 
(our to one on a show of hands. 

The company, which is part- 
owned by the Government, had in- 
sisted last October that its offer was 
final and would not be reopened. 
But this week the MDHC Baid it had 
responded to an approach from the 


berates 


High profile . . . Baby giraffe Savannah and her mother Jade are the centre of attention following a QftS fUndlHCI 
successful delivery at Edinburgh zoo photograph davk>i.5 : | ^ 

~ 7 1 Dan Qlalstar 

Miners win historic claim ‘seshsme: 


T HE Government faces a 
likely bill of more than £1 bil- 
lion, the largest industrial 
injury payout in legal history, after 
the High Court awarded damages 
last week to six former miners with 
crippling bronchitis and emphy- 
sema caused by coal dust. 

More than 100,000 former col- 
liers with the condition are now ex- 
pected to claim compensation from 
the now-defunct British Coal after a 
judgment which ended the longest- 
running industrial injury action. 
The hearing began in October 1996 
and ran for most of last year. 

The Energy Minister, John Bat- 
tle, said the Government accepted 
its responsibility for the lung dis- 
ease Buffered by former pitmen and 
would "deal promptly with valid 
claims" for what was a distressing 
condition. His department Immedi- 
ately contacted the former miners’ 
solicitors and unions to discuss how 
to streamline claims. 

Mr Justice Ttirner said the six out 
of eight former pitmen whose cases 
he had accepted — and who he had 
awarded between £3.200 and £10,500 
for pain and suffering — were the 


“tip of the iceberg". Compensation 
for loss of earnings and medical care 
will be made in February. 

The judge found that British 
Coal, and the National Coal Board 
before it, had been negligent in fail- 
ing to take reasonable steps to 
minimise coal dust, which had been 
found to trigger bronchitis and em- 
physema. The compensation pay- 
outs were reduced to take account 
of the parallel effects of smoking. 

The new government already has 
to carry the £100 million-plus co9t of 
another landmark industrial injury 
judgment in favour of former min- 
ers — last September’s High Court 
damages awarded to sufferers of 
“vibration white finger”. The indus- 
trial injury payouts are expected to 
eat up the entire proceeds from the 
sale of British Coal’s huge land port- 
| folio — and the Government will 
very likely be dipping into the sur- 
I plus from the miners' pension funds 
creamed off by its predecessor. 

Bleddyn Hancock, general secre- 
tary of the South Wales branch of 
the pit deputies union Nacods, 
which backed the bronchitis and 
emphysema cases, said he was over- 
joyed by the judgment The miners 
had been engaged in a David and 


Goliath struggle which had 
“dragged out this legal battle while 
sick miners have died off. 

The National Union of Mlnework- 
ers’ president. Arthur ScargilL 
bitterly attacked those who had 
resisted taking legal responsibility 
for tiie condition of many redundant 
miners. 

Tom Jones, of the solicitors 
Thompsons, which brought one « 
last week’s test cases, said there 
were "some at the top levels ot 
British Coal who should hang their 
head in shame at this judgment , 
and warned mining communities 
(hat "all sort9 of vultures" would 
now be offering advice, while raking 
off some of the compensation for 
themselves. , , 

Many of those who registered 
cases have died while the maraUwo 
legal battle has proceeded, but ttveif 
families will still be able to benefit. 
• After years of official denials, ifr 
difference and foot-dragging, 
Government has admitted that dock- 
yard workers who serviced nuaw 
submarines may have contracted 
cancer from radiation exposure on* 
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Schools minister slips up on his times-table 



O tion minister who made his 
name by hammering irnder- 
performanee In schools, was last 
week nursing bruised pride after 
getting his sums wrong in a broad- 
cast to launch the Government’s 
drive to Improve numeracy. 

The catch question came dur- 
ing an interview on BBC radio. 
The presenter, Eleanor Oldroyd, 
asked him: “What Is seven times 
eight?” He answered: 54. 

When Ms Oldroyd pointed out 
that the correct answer was 56, he 
said: “Well, there you go. It just 
shows my age. I had been using 
my times-tables all morning.” 

Mr Byers recovered gracefully 
at a subsequent press conference 
when Journalists unsuccessfully 


Secretary. David Blunkett. After 
a couple of seconds’ hesitation, 
Mr Blunkett correctly calculated 
that nine eights are 72. 

“As the Secretary of State 
Bald, 1 must do better. I will be 
spending 45 minutes tomorrow 
going through my times-tables,” 
Mr Byers said. 

It was the second entrapment 
of the school standards minister 
In three weeks. He was also 
photographed in front of a black- 
board on which the misspelt 
“under-achievment” appeared. 
But that mistake was Under- 
stood to have been the work of a 
journalist 

A spokesman said Mr Blair 
considered Mr Byers “an excel- 
lent minister” and the miscalcu- 
lation was “one of those 
character-forming events”. 

Mr Byers was announcing a 


programme to raise stanaw^ 

numeracy in primary «choo ■ 

Teachers will be retrained in 
new techniques ofwbole-cwa 

teaching, emphasising wentt) 


ton for children unto 
The proposals came ta s 
from the Government 1 , nuine®* 
teak force, headed by Dawn 

S^olde/porfeaeorofedu^ 


at newcasue 

very exasperated about he®®-*** 

saying we are going back to 

K" he said. “We aren’t 

back to anything. Wfe wan* ® 


The report recommend^ 
teachers should “enga#” 
child through high-q« fl j{2 q 




Transport and General Workers’ 
Union. 

The settlement payment will also 
be made to the families of those 
who have died during the dispute, 
and the company has agreed that 
the dockers — along with the 80 for- 
mer employees of Torslde, whose 
sacking over a casual labour dispute 
sparked the original 1995 walkout 
— will be considered for any job 
vacancies in the port 

That is a step back from the com- 
pany's earlier offer of a guarantee of 
40 jobs, but not one considered sig- 
nificant by the dockers' leaders, for 
whom the vote signals a climbdown 
from their longstanding refusal to 
consider anything less than re- 
instatement Pressure from the 
company on the dockers' pension 
arrangements is understood to have 


been one of the factors leading to a 
change of heart. 

The deal brings to an end a dis- 
pute which attracted international 
industrial solidarity — against ships 
and lines using the port of Liverpool 
in Europe, North America, Aus- 
tralia, and elsewhere — on a larger 
scale than anything since the 1984-5 
miners’ strike. 

From the First day that the 329 
dockers were locked out for sup- 
porting their 80 fellow Torside 
workers, picketing was continuous, 
and the dispute became a symbol of 
resistance to casualisation and 
labour flexibility on employers’ 
terms. 

The campaign for the Liverpool 
dockers, while winning little con- 
crete industrial backing in Britain, 
attracted the fund-raising support of 


playwrights, comedians and musi- 
cians, Including Noel Gallagher of 
Oasis, and comedians Lee Hurst, 
Jo Brand and Rob Newman. 

Last March, Liverpool footballers 
Robbie Fowler and Steve McMana- 
man got into trouble with the Foot- 
ball Association after revealing 
T-shirts backing the dockers during 
a European Cup Winners' Cup 
match. 

Throughout the dispute, there 
have been tensions between the 
dockers and the leadership of the 
TGWU, which technically did not 
support it because the original walk- 
out was illegal, but donated about 
£700,000 to the dockers’ hardship 
fond. 

Now the focus for those fighting 
sackings of strikers, which would 
be illegal In moat European coun- 
tries, will pass to other disputes, 
such as the 18-month lock-out of 300 
workers at Magnet Kitchens. 


i 0 IR PETER HALL, the veteran 
, O theatre director, last week 
' received a standing ovation from 
I leading figures in the arts when 
| he launched a ferocious attack 
on the Government’s “ridicu- 
! loufl" funding of the arts. 

| At the same event a year ago 
; Tony Blair, then leader of the 
1 Opposition, received an ecstatic 
response from a similar audi- 

I ence when he outlined Labour’s 
i commitment to the arts. 

J i Speaking at an awards cere- 

I I ®ony attended by the Culture 

' Secretary, Chris Smith, and the 
i chairman-elect of the Arts 
Council, Gerry Robinson, Sir 
Peter, aged 67, said: “I know 
tota political parties are excel- 
rent supporters of the arts when 
they are In opposition. 

“Come the dawn, what lias 
i Ppened? A cut In the Arts 
Council grant Why? It saves tup- 

j Pence. It’s going to ruin a num- 
w of small theatres and dance 
tompanles. What Is the point, 

I I minister? Is It to assure Tory 
! ? ter8 to®* you won’t be soft of 
aria? It won’t do." 

Continuing to rapturous ap- 

fwe, Sir Peter said: “lama 

I “tour man, but I’m a very wor- 
^ labour man today. The tab 
that has been celebrated here 
h worth keeping. Couldn’t 
! rf Are we proud 

If we want It, can we not 
we will support it?” 
2f,5 ta ? r » fo **mer head of the 
speare Company 



Catholics and Protestants join the cortege at the funeral of Ben Hughes, a Catholic father of three murdered 
last week, allegedly by the Ulster Freedom Fighters, who are represented by the UDP photo: kelvinboves 

UDP walks out of peace talks 



F EARS of more loyalist sectar- 
ian killings were raised again 
on Monday after the Ulster De- 
mocratic Party (UDP). linked to the 
paramilitaries responsible for at 
least three of the recent murders of 
Catholics, walked out of the North- 
ern Ireland talks In London, pre- 
empting a humiliating expulsion. 

The UDP leader, Gary 
McMlchael, issued a chilling warn- 
ing that the party’s absence would 
“fuel instability in Northern Ire- 
land". He said that the peace 
process was becoming “rockier and 
rockier and rockier - . 

The Government was reluctant to 
see the UDP go, despite the clear 
violation of the Mitchell principles, 
which commit participants in the 
talks to non-violence. 

The Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland, Mo Mowlam, was afraid 
that without the UDP In ' the talks, 
the paramilitary Ulster Freedom 
fighters (UFF) would feel let off 
the leash. The UDP speaks for the 
UFF. 

Mr McMichael said he felt the 
UbP was victimised for trying to 
use its Influence on terrorists. “We 
are being treated exactly the Bame 
way as We would be had we sat on 
our hands and done nothing," he 
said. ' ' 


But he promised to return from 
London to Northern Ireland to try 
to prevent this, saying he wanted 
eventually to rejoin the talks. There 
were signs that the UDP would be 
allowed back within six weeks if the 
UFF kept to its ceasefire. The UFF 
halted its recent campaign on 
Friday last week, although two 
loyalist murders of Catholics since 
have been unclaimed, 

Monica McWilliams, a north 
Belfast nationalist and head of 
I Northern Ireland’s Women’s Coali- 
tion, described the UDP withdrawal 
as a “disaster". She knew three of 
the 10 terrorist victims killed In the 
past four weeks. She said: “The 
I UDP offered an analysis that de- 
served to be heard." 

The row over the UDP swamped 
the opening day of the three-day 
peace folks at Lancaster House. Dis- 
cussion had to be postponed of a 
jofnt document put forward by the 
British and Irish governments cov- 
ering the awkward issue of estab- 
lishing a council representing the 
north and south of Ireland. 

: Mr McMlchael and his col- 
leagues realised their fete Ifa the 
morning session, in which Sinn 
Fein, the Ulster Unionists and the 
Alliance party indicated that they 
should be thrown oiit. 

There bad been a hardening of 
attitudes over the weekend. Sinn 
Fein's approach was unexpected. 


Had the UDP been allowed to stay, 
it would have been Impossible to re- 
move Sinn Fein If the IRA were to 
call off Its ceasefire. 

Although most participants be- 
lieve that the UDP leadership Is 
genuinely committed to peace, the 
only support for its continued pres- 
ence came from the Progressive 
Unionist Party, the other small loy- 
alist parties linked to paramilitaries, 
'the Women's Coalition, and the 
Northern Ireland Labour Party. 

Mr McMichael decided to jump 
before being pushed: "We believe 
that we are dealing with a fait ac- 
compli We are not going to ait in 
the plenary session ... to have our- 
selves humiliated In such a fashion,” 

He believed the UFF ceasefire 
called last week had been main- 
tained and that it had not been re- 
sponsible for the weekend's 
violence. He claimed it was unfair to 
throw his party out of the talks, be- 
cause the UFF had adopted an “hon- 
ourable position" in admitting to tlie 
killings, whereas others were in thd 
talks while their paramilitaries car- 
ried out killings but denied it He 
added: “We may be walking out of 
here, but we will never turn our 
backs on dialogue." ’ 

The British and Irish governments 
announced that the UDP would have 
been kicked out anyway. However, 
they indicated that officials would 
continue to deal with the UDP. 
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La Chief Justice, told judges to 
explain how long criminals will 
spend behind bars when they 
pass sentence, and to outline 
both the period of supervision 
after release and the period 
during which offenders can be 
recalled to jail. The directive was 
issued to meet the Government’s 
desire to end public confusion 
over sentencing practice, 


I £2 million “buy British" ad- 
vertising campaign In the face of 
rising Imports and bad publicity. 


Il recruitment crisis for 25 
years and the number entering ' 
the profession is at its lowest 
ever, according to a report by i 
the Royal College of Nursing. 

Pay squeeze, page 10 I 


fl Milburn promised that hit 
squads similar to those going 
into failing schools are to be sent 
into hospitals that are perform- 
ing badly. The teams will include 
clinicians and managers. 


1VI dress each other as mere 
“Members” without using labels 
such as “the Right Honourable 
and Learned Gentlemnn” as |>art | 
of a scries of modernisations to 
be introduced In July. 


I tween the time people wait 
for an operation on the National 
Health Service and the time they 
wait if they pay to go private, 
according to a report by 
Nottingham university. Patients 
now wait almost six times as 
long for an NHS bypass pro- 
cedure as for one done privately, 
and LO times as long for a 
cataract removal. 


toils IB th in the International 
league table of drinkers. Top was 
Luxembourg, with 11.8 litres of 
pure alcohol consumed per 
person per year, second Was 
Portugal (11.2), third was 
France (11^1)1 The average 
Briton consumes 7.6 litres. 


I was described as comfort- 
able after undergoing a hip 
replacement operation following 
a fall while Inspecting horses at 
the Sandringham Stud. 


Il Formula Ode motor racing 
champion, was banned from 
driving for ribc months and fined 
£400 for speeding. 


novelist and outspoken 
columnist for the Jewish 
Chronicle, has died aged 68. 
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Public sector faces pay squeeze E5SS3K2 Parti *®, in 

who vote, rather than of those eligl- SQ U (1 O O | ft 
Mlohael White unions — who have been concerned get 2.5 per cent from April 1, with a ble to vote, as the CBI wants. ■ w 

end Seumaa Mllna he might not apply the awards to the top-up to the recommended figure in Meanwhile Mr Brown came Ai|A|i 

40 per cent of NHS workers not cov- the autumn, That was Mr Clarke's under fire from the Institute of Fig- WI3I |J V?l|\ 

G ORDON Brown is poised to ered by the review bodies — he is policy. In keeping with Mr Brown's cal Studies and the liberal Demo- 

squeeze this year’s pay settle- also planning to even out increases pre-election line, the policy is likely to crats for applying unnecessary Ewan MacAsklll 

ment for more than a million between competing groups. be one of equal misery, underpinned downward pressure on public and Quran Bdwpbh 


Parties in frick by woman, 60 , brings calls for fertility curbs 


unions — who have been concerned I get 2.5 per cent from April 1, with a 
he might not apply the awards to the top-up to the recommended figure in 


over perks 


I ment for more than a million between cotnpetinggroupa. 


be one of equal misery, underpinned downward pressure on public and Owen Bowcott 


doctors, nurses, teachers and other The annual reports of the public by requirements to demonstrate effi- spending, given that tax revenues 


and economic growth f 


drive to keep the Government within Cabinet was expected to receive this So long as Mr Brown ensures the be higher than predicted. 
Tbry-inherited spending limits. week, are understood to have re- pay review awards apply across the The 1FS and the Lib 


public sector workers as part of his sector pay review bodies, which the ciency and productivity gains. and economic growth are likely to A BATTLE between the Conserv- 

drive to keep the Government within Cabinet was expected to receive tills So long as Mr Brown ensures the be higher than predicted. §\ atives and Labour over extrara- 

Tbry-inherited spending limits. week, are understood to have re- pay review awards apply across the The 1FS and the Lib Dems ao- gant spending descended into farce 

In keeping with his “Iron Chan- commended settlements just above health service workforce — and cused him of hoarding an election this week when the Tories chat 

cellor” stance, Mr Brown is ex- the headline rate of inflation, cur- that there are sweeteners in the “war chest" to win in 2001/2 — not lenged the cost of Cherie Blairs 

pected to follow Kenneth Clarke's rently 3.7 per cent — although prob- form of greater job security — the far off the Chancellor's declared new kitchen, 

established precedent — despite lemsof “recruitment and retention", unions are likely to stomach the strategy of avoiding the errors of The Conservatives tabled a series 

the post-election hopes of Labour growing throughout the public ser- staging of the increases. past Labour governments which of questions about the new designer 

supporting trade unions — and save wees, are said to have produced The Government has powerful spent first and were later forced to kitchen at 10 Downing Street, from 

cash by phasing pay awards in two higher recommended figures for leverage over the trade unions in cut back programmes ahead of the the value of the hobs to thecounlrj 


stages, one at the beginning of April the armed forces. 


the form of its planned legislation following election. 


_ _ of origin. Downing Street replied 

nd one in October. Treasury sources deny reports on the right to union recognition by releasing figures which, a 

But lo die relief of public service I that the review body groups will all l where more than half a workforce l Brown's crock of gold, page 19 spokesman said, would show that 

Labour was no more profligate than 

the previous government 
The Conservatives, intent on 
painting the Labour government as 


Straw acts 
on migrant 
‘rip-offs’ 


ry# 7 ! 

)>r ? i • 
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I Straw, last week promised to 
move against bogus immigration 
consultants who “ripped off mil- 
lions of pounds of legal aid and ex- 
ploited the plight of their clients. 

More than 250 companies or indi- 
viduals gave t!ie Home Office 
“cause for concern", said Mr Straw. 

They include 38 firms of solicitors. 

Some ‘‘consultants'’ claimed to be 
Home Office officials, and one even 
called itself the “Immigration and 
Nationality Department’'. 

The Identities of mast of those in 
the racket are well known to MPa 
and reputable immigration welfare 

agencies. Some demand fees of up The parade ground of the boot camp at Colchester military prison 
to £6,000 for advice that is free from 

ffiTSttffiSyES Boot camp bites the dust 

the Immigration Advice Service, or 


published figures over the weekend ' f 
showing the Government had spent ■ ' 
more than £13 million in the past 
eight months on entertainment, tak- 
ing partners abroad, renovation of , 
fiats, and other “extravagances". 

Their attack was reinforced by 
the Liberal Democrat leader, Paddy ( 
Ashdown, who is normally support- 
ive uf Tony Blair bul who dubbtd 
the Labour team •'Catmclot". 

“If you really waul lo reeslablMi 
trust in politics, us the Government 
is saving it wants lo do, then a cer- 
tain frugality, perhaps even mean- 
ness. about the amount of: 
taxpayers' money a government 
spends on itself ought to be appro- 
priate," lie said. 

Downing Street dismissed die 
criticism, pointing out that govern- 
ment hospitality, grace-and-favour ■ 
fiats, partners travelling with mini* i * 

ters. and die other alleged extrava- I 

photograph sean smith gauces were “not something dial 
was invented post-May 1. They haw 
The Chief Inspector of Prisons, been part of government for many. 


an applicant's local MP. 

With more than 180,000 people 
now trying to resolve their immigra- 
tion, citizenship and asylum claims, 


there has been a sharp growth in Liver a tough regime for teenage 
advisers active in an area of law that young offenders, Is to be shut 
is notoriously complicated. down, the prisons minister, 

“Many of the unfounded or abu- Joyce Quin, has announced, 
sive claims for immigration or asy- The “short, sharp, shock” ex- 


Travls The camp, opened a year ago, 

is based at the army's military 

UTAIN’S first military-style prison at Colchester, Essex, and 
'boot camp”, designed to de- Is run jointly by the Ministry of 


General Sir David Ram a bo thorn, 
criticised tbe scheme as little 
more than a sop to the “Bring 
Back National Service” brigade. 

Prison governors welcomed 
the decision, saying they had 


Defence and the Prison Service. urged the Government to close 


many years . \ 

In a counter-attack aimed « 
showing dial the Conservatives W 
spent just as much in office, a 
labour spokesman pointed out how 
much the Tory government hM 
siient on entertainment in 1994 — 


The year-long pilot scheme has it soon after the election but had almost £15 million. 


cost more than £1.2 million and been turned down. “Better late 


was supposed to provide the 
handpicked 18- to 21 -year-olds 


than never, ” said David 
Roddan, the general secretary 


lum received by the Home Office periment was Imported from the with a regime of square-bashing of the Prison Governors 1 

are the result of misleading advice United States by the former Home and shoe-polishing. It was to be Association, 

given by unregulated advisers,” said Secretary, Michael Howard, with a model for a number of such “We are pleased that common 

Mr Straw. “For too long they have claims that it would be more centres. But It will close at the sense has now prevailed and 

been able to prey on the vulnerable, effective in stopping teenage end of March. this gross waste of resources 

causing ^genuine misery and clog- tearaways from reoffending. The typical day for the 32 will come to an end,” he said. 

* " " " " ‘ ' tt US-style boot camps have 


g ing up the system ." But official research conclude 

But Mr Straw said that he was that it is neither more effective 
powerless to name those Involved than existing young offender ln- 
until legislation was passed to set up stitutionB, nor, at a cost of 
an official register of immigration £31,000 a year for everyplace, 
consultants, requiring them to sign value for money. 

up to a tough code of practice. More 

than 3,000 firms are expected to 

Mr Straw accused the Law Soci- Hague rejec 

ety of falling to act promptly on 

Home Office complaints about the gwon MacAsklll 

activities of certain solicitors. But and Andrew Higgins 

the society gaid the names had 

never been forthcoming. TP HE Tory leader, Williaj 


But official research concludes inmates included 2K hours of 


physical training and drill. Even long been discredited and we 
basic privileges such as watch- think that the military per* 

ing a black-and-white television sonnel and resources Involved 

or listening to a radio had to be should be used for military 
earned. purposes.” 


One Cabinet minister said: The 
Tories spent just as much, or morft 
on parties as we did. Ours jurt IP 
noticed more because we mw 
more celebrities." ; 

But the Conservative leader, *»“" 

liam Hague, was expected to keep w . 

pressure this week by Issuing *2 
ther compilation of governn^ i 
spending, and several Tory 
were expected to raise . ; 

about renovations at Downing I 

and the rules regarding tninisW* 
being accompanied by partners 
foreign trips. 


Hague rejects demands for return of ‘dirty money’ 


QHice complaints about the Ewan MacAsklll Labour noted that the Con ser va- threat of prosecution for alleged the then Tory chairman, ' 

activities of certain solicitors. But and Andrew Higgins tives had taken £440,000 from the drug trafficking against Ma $ik- Mawhinney, and ■ 

the society said the names had fugitive Asil Nadir, the former Polly chuD.whohad fled to Taiwan. Ching-kwan, then chainoan I 

ne ^ r c!5 nf0r /! 1 ^ I ! ung ' TTHE Tory leader, William Peck tycoon, and had not; returned Mr Hague, who changed party Oriental Press Group. We®** ..... j 

M r btraw said he favoured lawyers I Hague, last week refused to that money, even, though it was rules to ban foreign donations after family wanted a refund of *1 I 

lacing ^stratlon in this area. hand back £1.5 million donated to tainted. This contrasted with becoming leader last year, said he saying that Tbries had I 

Llaude Moraes, director of the the Conservative party by a Hong Labour’s own, action in returning a, had been assured that in the past ."certain commitments . The . I 

Joint Council I for the Welfare of jin- Kong family with alleged cottnec- £1, million donation from the For- “we have not accepted any money which donated a further JS5W, . 

migrants, said: TVe are pleased that tions to the Golden Triangle drugs mula One chief, Bernie Ecclestone, with strings attached". separate contributions, has 

uie Government has realised that trade. He said the money would be in the tobacco advertising row. . He said: ."We would not accept for years for an an^nsenreiV ^ 
Da unmigration and aqpluin advice returned only If It could be proved i The Hong Kong-based Oriental money from illegal sources. If it had wluch Mr Mab father couWj^ 

^5®. 'which causes to be from an Illegal source. Daily News, which is owned by, the been proved that was not the case, , Hong Kong and stay out 

murium nume immigrants and Labour put pressure on Mr Hague Ma family, said the .family wanted then the money would be returned.” . But the Hong Kong j- 

neraiinn m ^ eSr to , hand back what they called the £1 million of the donations back be- i The Oriental Daily fast month pub- , ment told foe family^ 7^ nutf 

biwtatora " ' - l ° cowboy money" , proposing .the money , cause the Conservatives had failed fished a letter sent to the Conserve- November 1996 there was 

— • ■ •' •' be given to adrugarelatecl charity. , to deliver on a promise to, lift a. five party In April 1997, addressed to tion of an amnesty or Itqmun^^ 


W OMEN seeking fertility treat- 
ment may face tighter con- 
trols after a 60-year-old was helleved 
to have tricked doctors Into making 
her Britain’s oldest mother. 

Prospective mothers may have to 
supply birth certificates after Eliza- 
beth Buttle allegedly received treat- 
ment worth £10,000 by pretending 
to be 49 and single. 

The Human Fertilisation and Em- 
bryology Authority, which licenses 
fertility clinics, will consider tight- 
ening its code of practice if Mrs But- 
tle is shown to have lied to doctors 
at the London Gynaecology and Fer- 
tility Centre. 

Tlie code does not include specific 


Calls for new 
law on sex 
discrimination 


IVIposals from the Equal Oppor- 
tunities Commission lEOCj for a 
radical overhaul of sex discrimination 
law. with stronger powers to force 
employers lo eliminate sex bias. 

The commission wants existing 
I legislation replaced with a "super 
law": a single Act of Parliament 
| guaranteeing equal treatment for 
men and women. 

I Labour pledged in a strategy 
; Paper before the general election 
last year to “simplify and update" 
legislation with a Sex Equality Bill. 

If enacted in the form the EOC 
it would be the first British 
statute to ban sexual harassment ex- 
pressly. Lawyers have “invented'' foe 
law of sexual harassment through 
tribunal cases by successfully argu- 
^g that it is a form of discrimi nation. 

Gays would nlso be protected 
truin discrimination for the first time. 

Tlie proposals would cover public 
“nd private employers and all public 
appointments, paid or unpaid. Public 
outlies and private employers would 
have a duty to work towards elimi- 
natitvg sex discrimination, including 
workforce monitoring by gender 
and review of pay structures to en- 
sure equal pay for men and women. 

Die EOC would have new powers 
to police the legislation, modelled 
on the powers of the Fair Employ- 
tofnt Commission in Northern Ire- 
^d. which was set up to promote 
quality of opportunity for Protes- 
tonls and Catholics. The commis- 
sion would be able to take 
ntorcement proceedings before in- 
‘toMnal tribunals, which could fine 
recalcitrant employers. 

The EOC has discussed the pro- . 
Pjsals with the junior minister for 
jwcatton and employment, Alan 
^warth, and was expected to pr*: 
n?"L tflem tWs week to the first; 
Jteung of th e all-party parilamen- 
^ ^ rou P on sex equality, Final 
^ommqndations, to be drawn up ; 
iteriLi 8 ,~ lree ' rnont h consultation 
»nod, will be submitted to the Edu- 
Secretary • 

inS^i E 9. C Relieves shortcomings 
cW * have fostiated attempts to 

SSSRSlK 

Ug^centhavesucceeded. 


checks on ages of patients, who can 
undermine checks by forbidding 
the clinic to contact their doctor. 

Susan Bates, clinical director at 
the Harley Street-based centre, said 
client confidentiality rules pre- 
vented her confirming whether Mrs 
Buttle was treated there. 

She said: “Certainly we will be re- 
viewing the whole process in the 
clinic, but I think that will be tlie 
case for all clinics around the coun- 
try. At the moment, we don't ask 
patients for birth certificates and we 
have no way of corroborating what 
they tell us. There are very strict 
rules over patient confidentiality. 
We cannot contact a patient's doctor 
about fertility treatment unless the 
patient gives specific consent." 


Born two months ago, Mrs But- 
tle’s son Joseph was hailed as a mir- 
acle baby after she claimed he was 
conceived naturally with her then 
partner. Peter Rawstron. 

Last week she was reported to be 
hiding from the media pack which 
descended on the village of Lam- 
peter, Dyfed, in the company of re- 
porters from the News of the World. 
The newspaper had bought her 
story for a reported £100,000. 

Ann Widdecombe MP, a former 
Conservative minister, led calls 
from family pressure groups to 
tighten rules on the “laxities" in fer- 
tilisation treatment “We have got 
totally hung up on a woman's right 
to have a child without regard to , 
age, circumstances or anything 


else, and without considering Hie 
welfare of the child," she said. 

But her reaction was condemned 
as “opportunistic nonsense" by 
Lord Robert Winston, a gynaeco- 
logist who pioneered research in 
human reproduction. 

He said: 'Tliis case is unique, and 
to focus on it like this is totally 
bizarre. This isolated mistake doesn't 
make much of a difference. The fact 
Is that it is very difficult to do any- 
thing if people lie. A doctor's con- 
sulting room isn't a court of law and 
nor should it be. We have to take 
things on good faith. To fry to make 
law out of a hard case goes against 
all general policy." 

Mrs Buttle apparently fooled her 
family and partner, saying her visit 
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to a clinic was for a throat operation. | 
She went on TV to dismiss doubts 
among villagers In Lampeter. 

She add: T liad a perfectly nat- 
ural birth. I have never taken fertil- 
ity drugs or hormone replacement 
therapy. It is juat malicious gossip. It 
was a physical relationship and that 
WA9 that. We never used precau- 
tions because I thought I'd gone 
through the menopause." 

The Office for National Statistics 
said Mrs Buttle could face prosecu- 
tion for perjury if she misled Mr 
Rawstron into signing his name on 
her son's birth certificate as the 
natural father. 

Mr Rawstron, aged 58, who runs 
an agricultural fodder business, has 
returned to his wife of 30 years, ap- 
parently after falling out with Mrs 
Buttle over her deal with the News 
of tlie World. 
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Presidential affairs 
put in proportion 


riBill and that loose presidential zipper. This 
time, even as die Whitewater affair swirled around 
him and as Paula Jones was bringing her own sepa- 
rate charges of sexual harassment, he la alleged to 
have dallied regularly In his private study off the 
Oval Office with a young Intern, Monica Lewinsky. 
The Issue Is whether Ms Lewinsky was offered jobs 
to keep quiet, and whether this amounts to ob- 
struction of justice and conspiracy to commit per- 
jury, sufficient to imperil the presidency. 

Before rushing to the yellowed files from 1974 
about Richard Nixon and talk of impeachment, It 
is important to bear some politics In mind. After 
all, the Congressmen and Senators will, and any 
Impeachment process must be decided by the 
House of Representatives, who then bring the case 
before the Senate, where a two-thirds majority is 
required. In 1973-74 Nixon wns an unpopular 
president, with on even more unpopular vice-pres- 
ident, Spiro Agnew, himself forced from office after 
pleading "no contest” to charges of taking bribes. 
The unpopular Vietnam war was still staggering on 
to Us humiliating end, and the United States eco- 
nomy was reeling under the Opec oil price rise and 
the start of hyper-inflation. Today, the US Is enjoy- 
ing Its most sustained period of peace and pros- 
perity since the twenties. The president is popular, 
even though most voters suspect that his sexual 
morality Is as loose as pollB suggest their own to 
be. And the Republican majority in the Congress 
must decide whether it is worth impeaching 
Clinton if that simply risks losing the next election 
by entrenching Vice-President A1 Gore as a White 
House incumbent. 

Then there is die legal question. If special prose- 
cutor Kenneth Starr did indeed send another 
White House aide, Lindn Tripp, to wear a secret 
microphone while quizzing Ms Lewinsky, that 
raises the problem of entrapment Ms Tripp had 
been appointed by the previous Republican admin- 
istration, for whom Mr Starr had served as solid- j 
tor-general, which adds a dash of partisan politics ! 
to tliis stew. Ms Lewinsky was recommended to 
her new job in New York by Vernon Jordan, one of 
the most expensive lawyers in Washington, Mr 
Jordan is a presidential crony, but he is not a fed- 
eral employee. Even if the allegations are true, he 
may embody a firebreak that could protect his 
president from direct legal responsibility. 

Finally, there Is the matter of proportion. US vot- 
ers have twice elected Clinton to the White House, 
knowing him to be no choirboy. Marital fidelity is 
not part of the constitution’s job description. And 
while naturally lapping up the scandal, US voters 
show signs of becoming leaa puritan and more — 
shall we say — European in distinguishing between 
private and public life. Above all, impeachment is a 
deadly serious matter, best reserved for deadly 
serious offences. Nixon was caught with tape- 
recorded evidence proving him to be covering up a 
political crime, trying to squash with bribes evi- 
dence tying White House employees to the squalid 
attempt to bug Democratic offices In election year. 
That droit de seigneur White House tradition of 
serial Infidelity, as established by John Kennedy 
and Lyndon Johnson, may be as gross as it is fool- 
ish. But it is not yet the stuff of impeachment 

Scourge of racism 
in Germany 

I N THE dying dqys of the German Democratic 
Republic, the vast demonstrations that swept away 
the communist leadership seemed an unalloyed 
good. Yet even then there were voices warning that 
alongside the liberals, the socialists, and the 
Christians on the streets were those moved by a 
nationalism that Inclined to racism, which had not 
wholly repudiated Nazism, and which regretted the 
defent of 1945. it was hardly surprising that BUch 
traditions should survive in a Russian-dominated 
half-state. The GDR had no experience to compare 
1 with an economically successful Federal Republic's 
\ full Integration as a valued partner into the Western 
I tSS 0 ™ 1 exposure to die pluralist and mill ti- 

ll Ideas that shaped non-communist countries. 

1 v had already been for years a form of 

1 j^ 1 * 894 ar, d provocation that the communist 

. : 1- auta °ritieB had tried In vain to suppress. What Is 


sobering is that more than six years after unifica- 
tion It still Is. The reports on the situation offer us 
a dismal picture of a significant number of small 
town and Inner city youth given over to hatred of 
foreigners, attracted to neo-Nazi ideas of and dedi- 
cated, at least In theory, to the notion of establish- 
ing “foreigner-free” liberated zones. In this, they 
have the tacit support of some of their eiders, 
something of which we have been aware since the 
crowds In Rostock placidly watched foreigners 
being attacked In 1092, 

East Germans are disillusioned, and have reason 
to be. Helmut Kohl's government did not do enough 
to keep East German firms in being, while West 
German Industry, which should have moved hi to 
replace the inefficient factories and offices that were 
closed or reduced In size after unification, did not 
do so on a big enough scale. East Germans were 
drawn into a society where economic power and 
material plenty were of even more central impor- 
tance than they are in other Western societies, and 
then found themselves with relatively lltde of either. 
In the Inevitable reaction, the ideas of European 
unity, ecological purity, and racial amity that coun- 
terpoint the economic emphasis in western 
Germany have had limited influence in the east 

Western Germany is not exempt from these devel- 
opments. An unpleasant chemistry between die far 
right In the two halves of Germany has seen racist 
gangs travelling east to stir up trouble, and die right- 
ist German groups taking heart at the thought of 
eastern reinforcements. The defence minister, 
Volker Ruhe, has had to accept a parliamentary In- 
quiry into neo-Nazi Inddenta in the army. Worse 
than neo-Naziam and the dribble of neo-Nazi Inci- 
dents in the west is the fact that West Germans who 
would not consciously embrace racist or far right 
ideas seem ready to work themselves up into an 
hysterical state over immigrants and foreigners, as 
the recent uproar over Kurds shows. What Is hap- 
pening In both halves of Germany In an election year 
is that the mainstream political agenda is being af- 
fected by racist and extremist Ideas. A government 
that sees itself as a leader in Europe surely has a 
duty to curb die growth of racist attitudes, whether 
in the crude protest form they take in the east or die 
l more subtle variants seen in die west, 


Miners deserve 
full compensation 


I miners with smudged faces doing their bit for 
the post-war effort had a really dark side to it. Not 
only was coal-mining one of die most dangerous 
industries for accidents, but the coal dust con- 
tained a longer-term risk. Last week Mr Justice 
Turner finally recognised that when coal miners 
have worked for years at the pit face and then con- 
tract emphysema or chronic bronchitis, the two 
events are probably related. He also concluded 
that British Coal failed to take sufficient measures 
to minimise the dust risk by the use of known 
technology for more than 20 years. The 
Government to its credit has said It will deal 
promptly with all valid claims, But after years of of- 
ficial foot-dragging influenced by political hostility 
to the miners and their industry from successive 
Tory administrations, the decision comes very late 
— and for many, tragically too late. 

In 1974 a compensation scheme was first an- 
nounced for pneumoconiosis, the lung disease 
caused by larger particles of dust Since then there 
has been dogged resistance to the corollary that 
finer dust fractions can also cause serious dam- 
age. The link was finally accepted in 1993 in a 
move to neutralise opposition to a new round of pit 
closures. But less than one in nine applicants was 
successful. The disability criteria were extremely 
high and payment was not backdated. When for- 
mer miners in desperation began to resort to the 
courts, British Coal had the nerve to blame them 
for taking advantage of government “compassion”. 

■Last week's decision opens the door to a series of 
awards that may eventually exceed the sum raised 
by the privatisation of British Coal. The state will be 
liable because Tory legislation removed the burden 
of compensation from die private companies that 
acquired the assets. Britain can and should afford 
It. The ex-miners come from areas already devas- 
tated by harsh closures, which turned well-knit 
communities into zones of despair. Politicians 
dawdled while natural causes reduced the 
claimants' numbers. Now that the test case has 
been won, a Labour government should wait no 
longer to deliver an honourable settlement for all. 
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Iran caught up in an ^ r” typ tlteijittjjtoti Jtet 

endless battle of wills j With Clinton, His Past Is Ever Present 


Martin Woollacott 

T HE extraordinary events that 
led to the Iranian revolution 
began 20 years ago with an 
article in the semi-official Tehran 
newspaper EtteVat attacking Ayatol- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini as, among 
other things, a creature of the 
British. Seldom in history can a 
piece of black propaganda have 
gone so badly wrong. When stu- 
dents in the religious city of Qom 
gathered in protest, the security 
forces killed 70 of them, So was es- 
tablished the rapid cycle of blood, 
mourning, and revenge that 
brought the Shah down in one be- 
wildering year. 

At the time, the Iranian upheaval 
was compared to the French and 
Russian revolutions. Two decades 
later it looks more like a convulsion 
in Iran’s own eccentric and special 
history than a political model for 
others. But the international impli- 
cations of that convulsion were 
nevertheless huge. The fact that a 
Shia revolution gave a push to the 
development of Sunni fundamental- 
ism is probably less important than 
the way in which it rearranged the 
international politics of the Middle 
East, Two Gulf wars came out of it, 
for Saddam Hussein would almost 
certainly not have attacked Iran had 
Tehran and Washington not been so 
much at odds, and he might not 
have prevailed in the conflict if he 
had not had American help. And, if 
he had not prevailed, the second 
Gulf war would not have happened. 

Relations within the Iraq-lran- 
United States triangle may well have 
been more important in determin- 
ing events in the Middle East than 
those within the Isrnel-PLO-US 
triangle. The most recent conse- 
quence has been the US's effort to 
“contain” both Iraq and Iran while 
attempting to persuade Israel into a 
peace with the Palestinians. This is 
a policy so ambitious and compli- 
cated that it is not surprising that 
even a superpower has faltered in 
putting it into practice. 

The most striking thing about Iran 
after 20 years is how little the issues 
have changed. At home, Iran still 
falls short of any synthesis between 
its religious and its liberal traditions, 
while managing to maintain, it must 
be said, a system that has a genuine 
democratic dimension. Abroad, it 
has yet to find any middle way in its 
relations with the US and Europe, or 
even with most of Its neighbours, 
while the problem with Iraq cannot 
be solved until Saddam has gone. 

Iran's politics, in which clerics 
and a few religious laymen have to 
try to meet the needs of a popula- 
tion that wants a whole range of 
"modern'’ things, from more stable 
prices to better TV, and from free- 
dom to travel abroad to greater op- 
portunities for women, exhibits the 
same contradictions. The Iranian 
constitutional gridlock, which can 
set a popularly elected president' 
against a religious leader appointed 
for life, or against an 1 Undisciplined 
parliament, is also unchanged, as is: 
the existence of a range of centres 
of power outBide the government 
You could not have designed a con- 
stitution or political system better if 
your aim had been to ensure that 
nothing was ever resolved, or that 
reform and reaction would dance an 
endless dance Into the far future. 


Thus the constantly recurring [ f 
theme of the popular, or relatively ' /'"* 
popular, elected leader stymie! la 
Ills purposes. Around the new Iran- 
ian president, Mohammad Khatami 
swept into office last May on a raw 
of support from Iranians, in partta 
lar from youth, women, and is 
minorities, gather the same vague 
hopes and expectations that once 
centred on Abolhasan Bani Sadr 
and Mehdi Bazargan, moderate 
leaders of the early yeare ol the 
revolution, and on Rafeanjani, Ihe 
last president before Khatami 
There are even some similarities fe 
tween those hopes and those that 
focused on the Shah’s one or two 
independent-minded prime ministers 
over the years. Perhaps Khatami 
can succeed where they failed. If « 
he will disprove the thesis that,!'/ 
there is one consistent principle of 
Iranian politics, it is that the centre 
does not hold. 

The hopes and fears of the yearof 1 
revolution are brought to life again 
in a new book* by Desmond Har- 
ney, a former British diplomat who 
was an unusually well-informed : 
banker and businessman living in 1 
Tehran. Written at the time, to 
journal of the 12 months that began 
with the Ettel'at article and ended 
with cars lion king their I 
through the capital to the chani of 
“ Shah raft!" (The Shalt has kip'* 
very evocative of those jagged times. ^ 

H IS book serves as a reminder 
of how much the Iranian rw 
olution was a jolting series o. , 
surprises, and how to the end mos> i 
observers fought against the lie's 
outcome. In an afterword, Harney 
reflects that when he put down hi 
thoughts on the vulnerability of to [ 
Shah and the determined nature ol : 
Khomeini and the religious claa 
he was right, and "When I allowed, 

I myself to hope that the good meo ® 1 
| the centre would somehow get their 
net together, or that the half-rra) - 
house of [Sliahpourl Bakhtiar ; 
might succeed ... 1 was wrong- 
It is curious, to say the least, m j 
something similar could be saw , 
about Iranian politics after the revo^ 
lion as well as before. The cen 52 1 
so far, newer managed B | 
Now a struggle Is under way MgJ® 
Khatami and the religious 
Ayatollah All Khamenei, which b 
most visible in foreign affairs- 
Occasionally, Tehran ,a kes 
again the revolutionary . 

years ago, as last November w* 


soccer team's qualification W 1 
World Cup. The police {jaw UP 
the streets rang wilh ■IW"** 
and as men and women, so" 1 ® ' 
without their head scarves, mjg | 
freely. There are two kinds oU Fj 
tics going on within Iran, on f H i 
ing the concerns of U30st ,?5^^| 


ana paracuiany ui ^ n 

people, and the other; rjL ^ 
times arcane ' and ' sornebm^, ^ | 
material interests of dlffc ^ 
tions within the 


connected. The disconne^on . 

revolution Yet: Its ■ rttoa ita# ’g, 
profit study again thd tale « u ,, ( 
year of the Shah. } 


■ -The Prteat and the King 


T HE NEWS reached Ron 1 
Addington at home in 
Arkansas one morning last 
week as he was preparing to drive 
over to Henderson State University 
to teach a class in public relations: 
His old friend Bill Clinton seemed to 
be in trouble again and the issue 
was sex. When Addington arrived at 
the campus in Arkadelphia, sex and 
the president was the only topic any- 
one wanted to talk about. His 
thoughts inevitably drifted back to 
1974, and he was haunted by the un- 
derstanding that with Clinton — as 
always — past is prologue. 

Addington was there at the start, 
among the first people to join Clin- 
ton’s staff when the young law pro- 
fessor began his political career in 
1974 by running for Congress in 
northwest Arkansas. Rumors and 
concerns about Clinton's sex life 
troubled that first campaign from 
the beginning. His staff was forced 
to deal with problems imagined 
[conservative preachers denounc- 
ing Clinton as a homosexual) and 
real (the delicate situation of their 
candidate's multiple girlfriends). 
From this early episode came a se- 
ries of discomforting questions, and 
in a sense those questions have 
fever gone away, even as the conse- 
quences have magnified immeasur- 
ibly. They shadowed Clinton to the 
governor's office in little Rock and 
j® to Washington, and they re- 
turned last week, with more inten- 
sity than ever, when his presidency 
wu rocked by allegations that he 
tod an affair with a White House 
intern and had asked the young 
woman to lie about it. 

The questions are now being 
wked in countless ways, but they all 
come down to this: Why? 

Jf Clinton did what he is alleged 
to have done, why would he do It? If 
to did it, why would lie jeopardize 
ms presidency, a lifelong dream? If 
to aid it, why would he, an inher- 
e jmy cautious politician with an 
owious need for public affirmation, 
tallow such a risky and careless 
Private path? 

though history is never totally 
PTCoictive, and human nature even 
in Clinton's case the patterns 
f 6 *™ ep rily familiar, as Ron Adding- 
T rediscovered the other day. 

repetitive cycles in Clin- j 
ns life and recurring traits in hla I 
naracter that go a long way toward 
MUcipahng what he will do and, , 
rward, explaining why he did it 
inn'c repet ^ ve Patterns of CUn- 
i ,. SrK Personality become apparent 
' ^ Ws childhood In a trou- 

tv. In smalkown Arkansas. 
11181 surfaced then 
de his tendency to block things 
‘J? compartmentalize different 
tocts of his life, to deny reality at 
qv,,. k , ee P going uo matter what 
J ** £sce Wm. and to feel a con- 
trali« UngtT for affirmation. Other 
S n to historians 

as the generic 
anTifS® 18 of mrf y powerful 

I ™ «mt*ous men. These Include 
erful a PPetite for life, a pow- 
of J* drive, the ready availability 

power^f , partnert attracted to 
i of n °nnal standards of 
addiction to the priv- 
on ahu P . ubUc ofCce a reliance 
scrutin, 8 ahield him from public 
0 Thti 0f f rtvate behavior. 

— characteristics Serve con- 




tradictory purposes, historians and 
psychiatrists say, at once fueling 
Clinton's extraordinary rise to 
power at the same time that they 
have threatened iL In his cycle of 
loss and recovery, the traits that 
account for his success are insepa- 
rable from the ones that provoke 
failure — the drives and impulses 
seem one and the same. And 
because tliis constant cycle of last- 
minute recovery from seemingly 
Inevitable disaster has bo far ended 
successfully, with the realization of 
his lifelong dream not just to be 
president but a two-term president, 
Clinton has farther developed an- 
other trait common among powerful 
and successful men — the self- 
delusion of Invincibility. 

It was that characteristic, perhaps 
above all others, according to Wash- 
ington psychiatrist E. James Ueber- 
man, that might have overtaken 
Clinton if the allegations Are true 
that he had a sexual relationship 
with the White House intern, Mon- 
ica Lewinsky. "It reminds me of the 
Titanic,' 1 Lleberman said. "Lots of 
power, Big. Sexy. Thinks he’s invul- 
nerable, like the builders of the 
ship. And here is this 21-year-old 
iceberg." 

That Is not to say that the allega- 
tions about Clinton’s sexual behavior 
will sink him — they never have. Be- 
fore this latest episode, public opin- 
ion polls showed that voters cared 
far less about his private life than his 
performance in office, which they 
considered effective enough to elect 
him to a second term. 

Clinton's political career has been 
prematurely buried before, most no- 
tably six years ago when his nascent 
presidential campaign was besieged 
with reports that he had dodged the 
draft and slept with Gennifer Flow- 
ers. And there Is one other repeti- 
tive pattern in his career that might 
redound to his benefit: In times of 
trouble, he has been aided unwit- 
tingly by his adversaries, who have 
cbme across as less sympathetic 
characters than Clinton, obsessed i 
only with getting him. 

It is undehiable that Clinton has 
had anactafe extramarital sex life 
since he married his wife In 1975 — 
Clinton' 1 himself has admitted as 
niiich, and friends have 'privately 


confirmed it. Could it be that lie has 
a sexual addiction or obsession that 
overwhelms rational consideration 
of the public consequences of his 
private actions? 

During at least one period of his 
life, there is some evidence that 
Clinton actively examined his own 
behavior. He was the governor of 
Arkansas then, in the mid-1980s, ' 
and his brother, Roger, had been 
convicted and imprisoned on drug 
charges and was being treated for 
cocaine addiction. As part of his 
brother's therapy, Clinton took part 
in counseling with Roger and their 
mother, and occasionally went to a 
therapist alone. After those ses- 
sions, lie discussed the subject of 
addiction with several friends. 

"I think we're all addicted to 
something," he said once. “Some 
people are addicted to drugs. Some 
to power. Some to food. Some to 
sex. We’re all addicted to some- 
thing.” 

C LINTON’S family has a his- 
tory of addiction: His stepfa- 
ther was addicted to alcohol, 
his brother was addicted to cocaine, 
and Ida grandmother, Edith Cas- 
sidy. In the final years of her life, 
was addicted to morphine. 

Whether sex can be an addiction 
or not, there la ample evidence of 
powerful men whose political ambi- 
tions seemed matched only by their 
sexual appetites. One need look no 
farther than Kennedy and Johnson 
to find examples among Clinton's 
predecessors in the White House. 

For political leaders with strong 
sexual appetites, the availability of 
willing partners always seems to be 
there, by aeddent or design. From 
the moment Clinton became gover- 
nor in 1979, he was constantly sur- 
rounded by eager women. Rudy 
Moore, his first chief of staff, said ; 
tiie governor’s office was visited 1 
regularly by an array of provocative 
women, “hangers-on who could get 
you in trouble." 

Randy White, Clinton's travel aide 
at the time, said tiie governor en- 
joyed nothing more than to go out 
on the road, where he could fre- 
quent clubs late at night, his table 
encircled by pretty women drawn to 
the powerful young leader of 


Arkansas. “He loved the road," 
While said. 

From those early days to now. 
Clinton's aides and advisers, includ- 
ing his wife, have found themselves 
working at what might seem to be 
contradictory purposes. Within his 
private orbit, they have worked 
strenuously to shield him from his 
own most reckless instincts, remov- 
ing sexual temptations whenever 
possible. 

The effort to protect Clinton from 
Clinton has continued in his White 
House years. White House sources 
say that the reason Lewinsky was 
transferred out of the White House 
and over to the Pentagon was that 
Evelyn Ueberman, a Clinton aide 
who served the first lady's Interests 
on the staff, became concerned 
about the young woman's flirtatious 
nature and the president’s notice- 
able reaction to her. 

Whenever sexual allegations 
about Clinton reached a crisis point 
during his days as governor, Hillary 
Clinton and his longtime aide in 
Arkansas, Betsy Wright, served as 
his chief defenders, dismissing the 
stories, attacking the accusers, 
drafting responses, rallying the 
troops to his cause. Wright spent all 
of 1992 as a one-woman damage 
control operation, ferreting out 
potential problems on the Clinton 
sex front, looking for what she 
called, with typical sarcasm, "bimbo 
eruptions.” 

There have been many times 
during their 23 years as a married 
couple that Hillary Clinton has ex- 
pressed intense private anger with 
her husband’s behavior, according 
to friends. But her commitment to 
his politics, to their shared love of 
policy, always proved stronger than 
any urge to turn away from hini. 
When tiie latest allegations broke 
last week, there was immediate 
speculation that this time she would 
have to leave. The repetitive pat- 
terns of their li/e together sug- 
gested otherwise, that she would do 
what she began doing last week — 
calling ail their friends with one 
niore rallying cry. 

David' Maranlss is the author of 
First in Hjs Class:! the Biography 
of Bill Clinton 


Kaczynski 
Admits He Is 
Unabomber 


X the schizophrenic hermit 
filled with rage against techno- 
logical society, confessed as part 
of a plea bargain last week that 
be was the terrorist Unabomber 
who killed three and maimed 
dozens more In a deranged cam- 
paign against scientists, comput- 
ers and jet airplanes, 

Linder terms of the agree- 
ment, he was spared the death 
penalty but will serve life in 
prison without possibility of 
release. 

"The Unabomher*8 career is 
over,” said lead federal prosecu- 
tor, Robert Cleary, in n state- 
ment outside the courthouse 
moments after die guilty pleas 
were entered. 

In the Inst- minute deni, struck 
on the day that opening argu- 
ments in his long-delayed trial 
wore due to begin, Kaczynski 
pleaded guilty to 13 counts of 
transporting explosive devices 
with the intent to kill or malm. 
Kaczynsld also pleaded guilty to 
all federal charges against him 
— those here and those in 
another case not yet presented 
in New Jersey — comprising five 
bombings during his decudes- 
long crusndc against modern 
technology. 

At tiie same time, Kaczynski 
admitted in court that lie placed 
or mailed another 1 1 bombs, for 
which he was not charged. 

Kaczynsld's admission of guilt 
in the series of bombings closed 
one of the longest-running, most 
expensive and most bizarre In- 
vestigations in FBI history — 
which ended only when 
Kaczynsld’s brother alerted 
authorities soon after recogniz- 
ing the fevered anti -technology 
themes in a 35,000-word mani- 
festo published in September 
1995 by The New York Times 
and The Washington Post. 

Cleary said the government — 
which turned down earlier at- 
tempts by the defense to reach 
a plea bargain — agreed to 
accept life imprisonment rather 
than execution because last 
week marked the first time that 
Kac^nski agreed to plead guilty 
without any other conditions 
except being granted a reprieve 
from death. 

The prosecutor also called 
Kaczynsld ’s younger brother 
David, who first alerted authori- 
ties that his older sibling might 
be the Unabomber, “a true 
American hero." 

David Kaczynski previously 
decried the government's insis- 
tence on pursuing a death sen- 
tence for his brother. Kaczynski 
will now undergo a pre-sentence 
Investigation and then will re- 
turn to court here In May to 
be formally sentenced to Ufe In 
prison. 

The judge also warned the 
Unabomber that he would be 
forced to pay restitution tf he 
ever received any funds for his 
writings, mementos or inter- 
views. 
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Pinochet Faces Court Investigation 


Anthony Falote In Buenos Alros 

p ENERAL Augusto Pinochet, 
VT who ruled Chile tor 17 years 
as leader of a feared dictatorship 
and remains head of its army, 
faces an unprecedented investi- 
gation Into alleged violent crimes 
and illegal seizure of properly 
during his brutal reign. 

With Pinochet’s scheduled 
retirement as military chief only 
weeks away, a Chilean judge, 
Juan Guzman, told reporters 
last week that he will conduct 
an official Investigation of a 
complaint filed by Chilefe 
Communist Party that names 
Pinochet as personally responsi- 
ble for disappearances, torture 
and murder of thousands during 


his iron-fisted rule from 1973 to 
1990. 

Although Pinochet, 82, is pro- 
tected by Immunity and amnesty 
laws that he established during 
his tenure, the decision to 
launch an investigation despite 
those protective measures was 
balled as a major symbolic vic- 
tory by those who saw their 
loved ones die under Ms right- 
wing dictatorship. 

“It la time fids man paid for 
hia crimes, and this is the first 
time in our history there has 
been any official attempt to do 
It,” said Jorge Inaunza, a council 
member of the Communist 
Party, whose president, Gladys 
Marin , was Jailed briefly last year 
for Insulting Pinochet. Marin’s 


husband “disappeared” under 
the Pinochet regime. 

Yet fee victory may ultimately 
prove hollow. Pinochet still 
wields significant political 
power, and tile protection af- 
forded him as army chief may 
allow him to evade trial and even 
spare him the embarrassment of 
testifying in person before the 
judge, who, under Chilean law, 
also acts as Investigator. 

Instead, Pinochet may simply he 
requested to submit a written re- 
buttal, sources close to the case 
said. 

“He has a kind of political Im- 
munity that will he difficult to get 
around,” said Fablola Letelier, 
sister of Orlando Letelier, the 
Chilean ambassador to the 


United States who was assassi- 
nated in Washington in 1976 by 
Pinochet's secret police. She 
now heads a human rights group 
in Chile. 

“While I think this is an im- 
portant decision, I am very 
doubtful that we will obtain a 
criminal judgment against 
Pinochet in Chile,” she said. 

The planned investigation of 
Pinochet comes at a time when 
Chileans are debating as never 
before his constitutional right to 
become a senator for life — a role 
he assured himself before hand- 
ing power to an elected presi- 
dent, Patricio Ayhvin, in 1990. 

Indeed, In an uncommon 
show of passion among the nor- 
mally subdued Chileans, politi- 
cians threw objects at one 
another during a recent legisla- 
tive debate on his amnesty and 


It’s Time to Turn the Page 
On Relations With Cuba 


his right to a seat In the Senate. I 
Pinochet himself has gran 
cautious enough to postpone hi 
retirement as head of the army,* 

position that makes him theoret- 
ically Immune from prosecuttes. 1 

He had planned to step downc® j 

January 26 but has delayed the 

move until March 10 — a day i f 
before he la to be sworn In as » 

senator for life, and therefore 
accorded another form of foam- 
nity from political prosecution. 

However, more than 18 grmipi 
are attempting to marshal 
enough support among politi- 
cians to stop Pinochet’s acces- 
sion to the Senate. Chile's 
constitution grants a lifetime 
senatorial seat to presidents vdu 
serve more than six years, but 
because Pinochet was never 
elected, his opponents say he 
la not entitled to that benefit. 
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COMMENT 

Richard Estrada 


/a.tions is never easy. Cuba is a 
veritable graveyard of diplomatic, 
academic and journalistic reputa- 
tions. But the difficulty of the task 
surely increases when the vicar of 
Christ decides to enter the scene . 

What can he confidently said 
about the five-day visit to Cuba by 
77-year-old Pope John Paul IT is this: 
It is a visit in honor of the Cuban 
people, not Fidel Castro. The 71- 
year-old Castro may benefit from 
the visit, but time itself will soon 
render him history. 

For those wanting a draw in U.S.- 
Cuban relations, the greatest danger 
lies in a cynical dismissal of the 
pope's message of reconciliation be- 
tween "Cubans and other Cubans." 
That may be the most important part 
of his political message. It should be 
the basis of any rapprochement 
between the United States and Cuba. 
Yes, die situation in Cuba differs 
from the situation in Poland and the 
rest of Eastern Europe in the 1580s, 
when John Paul's message helped 
hasten an end to communism. 

But the dynamics of the Cuba 
question may be changing. John 
Paul II would never allude to It, but 
the recent death of Fidel Castro’s 
bitter enemy, Jorge Mas Canosa, 
the founder and leader of the Cuban 
American National Foundation in 
Miami, has opened up new possi- 
bilities of reconciliation between 
Cubans and Cuban Americana. 

Mas Canosa's unquestioned abil- 
ity to influence U.S. foreign policy 
with campaign contributions, hard- 
ball lobbying and public relations 
savvy rendered him the most influ- 
ential Cuban American in American 
politics. The Helms-Burton law, 
which seeks to punish the foreign- 
owned subsidiaries of U.S. compa- 
nies doing business in Cuba, exists 
largely because of Mas Canosa’s in- 

( tense desire to further isolate Cuba. 
Here’s another reason to think 
change may be at hand. The pope's 
visit has caused a thousand or more 
Cuban Americans to return to the 
land of their birth for the first time 
since they fled. And it is not widely- 
known that 15,000 Cuban Americans 
visited Cuba in December alone, ac- 
cording to Cuban officials in Wash- 
ington. Being able to see and 
remember faces instead of consider- i 
ing only Caatro could modify the at- 
titudes of some Cuban Americans. I 


Those who recently returned to 
Cuba crossed not only a border, but 
a frontier of the mind, as some begin 
to reconsider enmity born long ago. 

To be sure, even Cuban func- 
tionaries, such as Ricardo Alarcon, 
president of the Cuban National As- 
sembly of People's Power, say no 
one should expect a ’‘miracle" from 
the pope's visit. 

Official Washington fancies that 
its policy toward Cuba is driven by 
Realpolitik, and it once was. But even 
though the Cold War iB over, Wash- 
ington for political reasons has in the 
recent past winked at hard-line 
Cuban American activities that occa- 
sionally have strayed beyond the law. 
The longer the policy of antagonism 
between the United States and Cuba 
is allowed to continue, the greater 
the prospects of a violent overthrow 
of Caatro. But that itself is fraught 
with danger for U.S. interests. 

Such a climax could devolve into a 
bloody civil war on the island. That 
would delay the development of a 
prosperous, stable and democratic 
Cuba that would serve U.S. national 
interests. American strategists also 
know that the possibility of a huge 
exodus from a Cuba in turmoil 
looms large. It could easily surpass 
the number of Cubans who fled to 
South Florida in 1980 — about 
125,000 in a four-month period — 
when Castro allowed those he saw 
as malcontents to leave the island. 

The current U.S. policy towards 
Cuba of near-complete isolation is 
anachronistic. Instead of furthering 
U.S. interests in a principled fashion, 
the policy is being driven largely by 
special interest pleading by Cuban 
American conservatives based in 
Miami. Are Castro’s strongest foes 
in the United States truly interested 
in a peaceful transition to democracy 
on the island, or is their principal 
goal one of revenge? 

Whatever the answer may be, 
Castro should not be rewarded by 
the unilateral lifting of the U.S. trade 
and travel embargo. That may do 
more harm than good, especially 
considering the sacrifices of those 
Cubans who stayed to challenge op- 
pression. Again, let’s focus on the 
Cuban people themselves. , 

A qujd-pro-quo, sector-by-sector 
relaxation of the embargo in return 
for improvements in human rights, 
economic freedom and multiparty 
democratic elections remains the 
best option. As for the Helms-Bur- 
ton law, Jt was always the equivalent 
of moving the goal posts. A special 
prayer for its repeal is in order. 



itics of the invitation, especially after 
the earlier rebuff. 

Previous American hopes to set 
up an early three-way meeting, in 
which Secretary of State Madeleine 
K. Albright would attempt to close a 
deal with the two Middle East lead- 
ers, appeared to be fading. Palestin- 
ian officials said they expected 
instead that U.S. special Middle 
East envoy Dennis Ross would 
travel to the region first. 

According to Nabil Shaath, who 
serves as planning minister under 
Arafat, Clinton relayed an offer from 
Netanyahu for an Israeli withdrawal 
of 9 percent of die West Bank, on 
condition that the Palestinians forgo 
a subsequent withdrawal to which 
Israel had committed in writing. 

Arafat whose formal position is 
that the next two stages of with- 
I drawal must amount to 60 percent 
of the West Bank, is unwilling to 
discuss a lower figure until he, re- 
ceives assurances that Netanyahu 
will undertake all the required “fur- 
ther redeployments'.’ under existing 
agreements. 

Equally yawning gaps divide the 
two sides on the American request 
for a “time out" from Israel on settle- 
ment activity in tfie .West Bank. 
Arafat is still demanding a complete 
halt to. land expropriation, new road 
building and construction of, hous- 
ing bpyond SO meters from existing 
structures, Netanyahu. Is stilt speak- 
ing broadly of "natural growth and 


Girls Forced Into 
A Bond of Tyranny 

Stephan Buckley in Korhogo, Ivory Coast, reports 
on the plight of children made brides against their will 
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Clinton and Palestinian leader Yasser Arafat in the White House last week photo jotce nalick® | 

Arafat Gives Warning on Peace I 
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T HE GRI0TS are wailing. 
They howl into a squealing 
microphone as fellow story- 
tellers. in a storm of sunflower golds 
and indigos and teals and corn- 
flower blues, dip, leap, shake, 
stomp, twirl anti shudder in fierce, 
ecstatic dancing. 

It is just after noon, and inside, in a 
steamy square room no larger than a 
prison cell, Aisha Camara is covered 
in a pink-and-whlte 9triped blanket. 
She briefly lifts a veil that hides her 
angular features. The griots and her 
neighbors are celebrating her wed- 
ding day, but 9he is not smiling. 

She is 14 years old, and in this 
town In northern Ivory Coast, and 
throughout sub-Saharan Africa, 
such ceremonies are common. It 
does not matter that in numerous 
countries on this continent, such 
early marriages have been illegal 
for years. 

Alsha's family will not publicly 
discuss this tradition, but people in 
her community eagerly defend it. 
People such as Boubacar Maiga, a 
neighbor, aay forcing girls to marry 
at such ages protects them from im- 
morality, strengthens clan relation- 
ships and honors Islam. 

“If a girl doesn't marry at an early 
age, she’ll sleep with many men. 
Nobody would want to marry her 
later," said Maiga, 55. Such mar- 
riages, he said, keep girls from 
“adventures". He married his first 
wife when she was 11. He forced his 
oldest daughter to marry last year 
when she was 12. His next daughter, 
age 7, is scheduled to wed this year. 

Constance Yai, a prominent 
women’s rights activist in this West 
African country, sees only tyranny 
In the tradition. Her battle to eradi- 
cate childhood marriage la, for her, 
a struggle between an oppressive 
Africa tied blindly to traditions, and 
one urgently seeking to embrace , 
toe modern world. "Pedophilia is a | 
Phrase that's only recently become 
popular in the developed world," 
she said in her office in Abidjan, 1 
fvory Coast’s capital. “But In Africa, 

11 3 around a long time." 

The practice of forcing girls into 
carriage took hold decades ago 
. oughout sub-Saharan Africa and 
especially widespread in coun- 
ted there with large Muslim popu- 
lations. The marriages typically 


occur within clans, the girl com- 
pelled to wed a distant relative — 
often two or three times her age — 
who sometimes has chosen her 
long before puberty. 

Experts on Islamic law say the 
Koran teaches that a girl can be mar- 
ried as soon as she can conceive, but 
they say the religion does not con- 
done forcing girls into wedlock. 

Sociologists and teachers of Is- 
lamic law say that West African Mus- 
lims have accepted the tradition 
because it ostensibly promotes so- 
cial stability, cementing ties between 
clans and preventing promiscuity. 

Activists and medical profession- 
als say pre-adole9cent marriage is 
partly responsible for Africa’s ma- 
ternal mortality rates, among the 
highest in the world. Yai says it is 
not unusual for both mother and 
child to die during birth. 

“Often the girls are pulled from 
school and forced to drop their edu- 
cation and become a wife overnight. 
These young women cannot turn to 
anyone to say no or to seek help," 
Yai said. The real reason the prac- 
tice has prevailed is that families 
often receive hundreds, even thou- 
sands of dollars as dowry, she said. 

But the practice lias come under 
increasing assault since 1996, when 
Fanta Keita, then 12, killed her 30- 
year-old husband. Fanta has a heart- 
shaped face, a simple, sweet smile, 
bright, almond-shaped eyes and a 
tiny voice. You cannot imagine her , 
slitting someone's throat. But that Is I 
what she did. She killed her hus- 
band of three weeks, was arrested 
the next day and, largely because of 
Yai’s Ivorian Association for the De- 
fense of Women, almost immedi- 
ately became a cause. 

Paula's parents had forced her to 
marry a distant cousin she had 
never heard of. Fanta and her hus- 
band lived together in Abidjan. 
Every night, she said, he raped and 
beflt her, Finally, on one night, she 
slipped into the kitchen and — she 
put her head on the table, covering 
up with her arms as she said this — i 
“I took the knife and I cut him." I 

The police held her in the Abid- 
jan prison for nearly a year before 
women's rights groups prevailed on 
President Henri Konan Bedle to 
free her, at least until her trial. 
Fanta's case has galvanized 




Griots sing and dance at the wedding of 14-year-old Aisha Camara 


women's rights activists to press the 
government to publicize a 30-year- 
old law that outlaws early and 
forced marriage. 

“We have to let these young girls 
know they Irave the right to refuse 
this type of practice," said Yai. 
Recently another campaign was 
staged to let police know that “when 
a young girl comes to the police, 
they must help her instead of say- 
ing, That's a family problem.' " 

Maiga had not heard of Fanta 
Keita until recently. He does not 
hold much sympathy for her. "In 
Islam, when the girl is married, her 
husband is just under God," he said. 
“Yon should obey him, t\o matter 
what." Maiga defends early mar- 
riage without slutme or self-con- 
sciousness. In an idea] world, a 
woman would not be married until , 
18, be says, but we do not live in an 
ideal world. 

It is a world In which girls chase 
boys, have sex, produce babies, 
shame families, he said. "Your 
neighbors won't respect you," he 
said. They will say I failed to fulfill 
my duties as a father." 

He said Azara, his daughter who ( 
married last year at age 12, fre- 
quently would leave the house and 
return hours later, and he would not 
know where she had been. Once he 
tied her up, burned her back with a 
piece of iron, then locked her in a 
room for three days without food. 
He laughed as he told this story; so 
did the men nearby. 

He never sent Azara to school be- 
cause If girls went to “modern" 


Hong Kong’s Tourism Goes Into Tailspin 


fejth B, Rlohburq In Hong Kong 
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government pension check with 
about $ 100 each day. 

' But then file tourism industry 
went Into a tailspin, die victim of 
the declining regional economy, 
the “bird flu" virus scare, a wave 
of currency devaluations across 
Southeast Asia that have made 
this the most expensive city lb 
the region, and — perhaps most 
Importantly — whrft some here 
call a general burnout on Hong 
Kong after months of hype over 
Its handover last summer to 
Chinese rule, 

Some 792,892 tourists visited 
in November last year, a drop of 
22 percent from November 
1996, continuing a downward 
monthly trend that began after 
the Jtifyl handover. 


Tourism in 1996 was Hong 
Kong's largest foreign exchange 
earner, bringing in some $13.4 
billion U.S. dollars. 

With fewer tourists, Chan how 
Is thinking what was once for 
him the unthinkable — giving up 
hjs rickshaw and retiring to his 
native Guangdong Province in 
southern China, “No tourists are 
Coming to Hong Kong," he said. 
“And Hong Kong people don't 
want to use our service, or have 
a photo taken." 

He reaches into the rickshaw, 
pulls out a dirty towel and gently 
dabs tears from his eyes, “I will 
leave Hong Kong next year be- 
cause it’s very difficult to make a 
living. I think maybe In the next 
one or two years, there will be no 


school, they might meet people who 
would drive them from their tradi- 
tions. Educated girls “argue wirh 
their parents. They start asking 
questions. They want to have a say 
in everything in their life", he said. 
And educated girls do not want to 
marry until they are 'T9 or 20". 

As soon as he married off Azara, 

“1 got peace of mind," Maiga said. 
“She was no longer ray problem." 
She became Ibrahim Haidara’s 
"problem". Haldara. 41, has known 
Maiga for years, and he first saw 
Azara at Maiga’s house. He says he 
picked her to be his bride when she 
was 6 years old. 

H AIDARA, a fisherman and 
farmer, is an educated man 
who speaks fluent French 
and gives instruction in the Koran. 
Asked about the case of Fanta Keita, 
he said her husband "deserved 
what he got". Yet he defended the 
tradition that Fanta struck out i 
against. He said marrying a 12-year- I 
old Is fine because “it's the parents" I 
— both the man’s and the girl's — I 
who make the decision. 

Back in Maiga's neighborhood, | 
the dancing and singing have 
stopped. About 50 men sit In the Ca- . 
mara family compound shortly after 1 
4pm, ready to seal the marriage offi- 
cially. There will be no exchange of I 
vows; the husband, 36, is not even 
there. He la waiting for Aisha at his 
house a half-mile away. 

The husband's family has 
brought dresses, fabric, shoes and 
other things, wrapped in royal blue 


rickshaws In Hong Kong, life is , 
very difficult.* 1 

The rickshaw drivers — now 7 
numbering onfy about eight, 
down from 40 when Chan 
started — are not tile onfy vie-. , 
tims of slug^sh tourism. 

On tiny Li Yuen Street East, 
tucked behind the banks and de- 
partment stores of Queen's 
Road, vendors selling Chinese 
silk and leather handbags ere 
feeling the pinch, Tourists used 
to be their best customers, they 
said. 

“Most of us are suffering," 
said Yeung Yu-flu, 71, who has 
been In the same spot for 40 
years, selling inexpensive silk 
neckpes. "this Is the worst In 40 
years," she said. 

Government officials pnd 
spokesmen for Hong Kong’s' 
tourism association predict 


cloth. His family offers a symbolic 
bride price (less than $100). Then, 
the ceremony over, ihe families ex- 
change cola nuts and candies. 

Dozens of women inarch into and 
out of the house, as Aislia remains 
wrapped in lier pink-and- while blan- 
ket and veil. Teenage friends and 
young women sU on the floor 
around her in the tiny dim room. 

Darkness envelops tile sky, and 
hundreds of women are crushed 
into the Camaras' courtyard. An el- 
derly woman escorts Aisha out of 
the room, down stairs and outside. 

A blue-and-whke covering and Un- 
veil hide the girl's face. 

Aisha, barefoot, sits on a stool, 
and the older woman dips a cloth 
into a gourd and wipes Aisha’a face, i 
Then the woman meticulously 
scrubs the girl’s arms and legs. 

Women sing and chant and clap. 
The crowd closes In until the circle 
around Aisha is suffocatingly tight. 
Heat rises off skin. 

A few minutes later, Ihe older 
woman lifts Aisha off the stool, and 
a knot of n half-dozen women shuf- 
fle the girl back Into the house. The 
wedding is over. 

Thirty mlnutea later, as guests 
begin to leave, everyone Is told that 
Aisha Is still Inside when she is actu- 
ally sitting down In front of the 
Camaras' home, head stooped and 
still covered, waiting to be taken to 
her husband's house. She is there 
10, 15 minutes. No one seems to no- 
tice. Then a white Peugeot arrives, 
scoops her up and drives her. into 
the darkness. 


tourists eventually will return. 
Hie association Is promoting ' 
Hong Bong aggressively over- 
seas, urging residents to talk up 
the benefits of their city and 
pushing ideas tike a theme park 
to give visitors something to do 
besides shop. 

“The main time the tourists 
will come back is in the year 
2000," said Yeung Ki Yue. And 
he should know. Yeung.ls a 
Shanghai-trained fortuneteller 
and astrologer who predicts the 
future based on the age-old 
Chinese theory of yin and yang. 
When he studies the yin and 
yang of Hong Kong and the five 
elements that divide It — fire, 
earth, metal, water and wood — 
what he sees is that since July 1, 
the territory has suffered from 
an awful Imbalance, There is too. 
much fire, not enough water. 
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Myths and Metaphors of the Vietnam War 


VIETNAM SHADOWS 

The War, Ha Ghosts and Its Legacy 

By Arnold R. Isaacs 

Johns Hopkins. 244 pp. $25.95 


J. lathered crusade to rescue phan- 
tom prisoners of war from Vietnam, 
Arnold Isaacs observes that neither 
“manipulation nor political flabbi- 
ness" could explain the POW cam- 
paign's powerful hold on the 
national psyche. Rather, he writes, 
“it was some vital piece of America’s 
vision of itself — trust, self-confi- 
dence, social order, belief in the 
benevolence and ordained success 
of American power — which had 
disappeared in the mountain mists 
and vinetangled jungles of Vietnam, 
and which so many Americans 


wanted bo desperately to get back." 

As this incisive volume makes 
clear, in the mental geography of 
America, Vietnam now lies forever 
in ambush. Isaacs, a former Viet- 
nam correspondent whose powerful 
chronicle of the horrific endgame in 
Indochina, Without Honor, is to be 
commended to posterity, here does 
a valiant job of identifying those 
ambush sites. Now a professor who 
teaches the history of the war at 
Towson State University, he also 
seeks to explain to later generations 
why the legacy of Vietnam casts its 
"long shadow." 

Vietnam Shadows addresses the 
war b myths and metaphors. Written 
with exemplary detachment for one 
who was witness to some of the 
blood baths, it covers a broad range 
of subjects in what amounts to an 
extended essay. Here the Vietnam 


Alien Attraction 


THE THREAT 

The Secret Alien Agenda 

By David M. Jacobs 

Simon & Schuster. 287 pp. $23 

FACESOF THE VISITORS ~~ 
An Illustrated Reference to Allen 
Contact 

By Kevin Randle and Russ Estes 
Simon & Schuster. 308 pp . $1 2 

MILLENNIUM, MESSIAHS, AND 
MAYHEM 

Contemporary Apocalyptic 
Movements 

Edited by Thomas Robbins and 
Susan J. Palmer 
Routiedge. 334 pp. Paperback, 
$18.95 

UFO CRASH AT BOSWELL 
The Genesis of a Modem Myth 
By Benson Safer, Charles A. Ziegler, 
and Charles B. Moore 
Smithsonian. 198 pp. $24.95 

I N 1898, in War Of The Worlds. 
H.C. Wells played masterfully 
on his culture's fin de sicele 
anxiety with a story of telepathic, 
blood-sucking Martians landing in 
suburban London to invade a world 
they regard as crowded by “inferior 
animals." In the 1930s, Orson 
Wellea terrified New Jersey with his 
radio adaptation of the story. Now 
David M. Jacobs, a professor of his- 
tory and ufology at Temple Univer- 
sity. carries on the tradition, but he 
doesn't think it’s fiction. 

In The Threat, Jacobs expounds 
his view that a race of alien pod- 
people is about to take over the 
earth. For decades, he explains, 
extraterrestrial beings have been 
carrying out a sustained program of 
abductions, sperm collection, ova- 
harvesting, and alien-human cross- 
breeding. “At the heart of the 
reproductive agenda," he writes, “is 
the Breeding Program," using 
"extrauterine gestational units" that 
look like brown paper bags to im- 
pregnate menopausal women. 

Preposterous as Jacobs’s theory 
sounds — and surely millennial so- 
cial anxieties of intermarriage, immi- 
gration, artificial insemination and 
genetic engineering have something 
to do with his vision — he presents 
it with serious intent, and undoubt- 
edly many readers will believe him. 
Indeed, recent surveys show that 
25 percent of all Americans believe J 
that aliens have landed on earth. 

In Faces Of The Visitors, Kevin J 
Randle and Russ Estes describe, I 


of syndromes, MIA myths, noble 
causes and ignoble casuistries 
receives critical scrutiny, while the 
America of veterans, the Vietnam 
generation, and die new Americans 
from Southeast Asia comes into 
trenchant focus. 

What Isaacs lacks in strategy he 
makes up for in savvy and sensibility. 
He is a man on a mission, a one-man 
truth squad, out to do battle with die 
baseness that would exploit the war 
for ideological gain. Hence he takes 
on both foe right and left and their 
respective "fables" about the war. 

The military wasn't allowed to win 
in Vietnam? He cites the smoking 
gun, namely that the American pub- 
lic “footed more than $150 billion in 
war costs and gave their military 
forces the greatest conventional de- 
structive power and the most ad- 
vanced and expensive technology 


ever used in the history of war," not 
to mention “plenty of time to justify 
those sacrifices with a victory." The 
anti-war movement won its war 
against the war? A "sentimental 
liable," The war in retrospect as noble 
cause? "Reagan’s storyhook version 
of history." Nor is Isaacs a friend of 
professors who teach their credulous 
students “partisan mythologies." in- 
deed, he scores the academy for its 
“American-centered" lessons, for 
turning the “war that actually took 
place" into an “event that occurred 
chiefly in our own imaginations." 

Of course nothing fevered those 
imaginations more than the search 
for MIAs or the citation uf the war to 
justify or rule out the other, later 
uses of military force (depending on 
whether you approached it from the 
right or the left). Isaacs recounts 
those usages in the book’s longest, 
and best, chapters. In doing so, he 
sheds his detachment long enough 
to vent his wrath on a "country 


grown so childlike that it dang to 
any comforting fiction, no matter 
how Implausible, instead of fee™ 
the uncertainties of the human con- 
dition and the painful truths ol its 
own past" 

Finally, Vietnam Shadows invites 
us to heed the lesson of Vietmm, 
the real Vietnam, the land of 
“ghosts" that Isaacs fleshes out in 
an overview of its disastrous course 
since 1975. As attested by the Apo- 
calypse Now bar in Saigon, demo- 
graphics and derarination have all 
but obliterated the past Likewise, 
bereft of a stake in the psycho- 
drama. the multicultural generation 
grown up since 1975 in America has 
brought the war to its ultimate, ab- 
surdist conclusion. 

Thi9 book finds America still in the 
dark about its recent past, still afraid 
of its own shadow. Issacs may no) 
have uncovered the legacy writ large, 
but Vietnam Shadows Is journalism 
of the highest caliber. 


ummm 

Russia’s PM bounces back to the top 


sketch, and rate the credibility- of 
sightings of over 100 different kinds 
of alien beings, from reptoids and 
insectoids to humanoids, indistin- 
guishable from you or me, to sexy 
Brad Pitt-like “Nordics." Whatever 
their appearance, most of the aliens 
are sexual predators; there is even a 
Midwestern support group for 
those raped by reptoids. 

What we don’t have, though, are 
Polaroids. In fact, there are no photo- 
graphs. videotapes, or material evi 
deuce to prove that any of these 
Oids exist. Some of David Jacobs's 
patients (he has studied hypnosis 
and done over 700 “hypnotic inter- 
views” with abductees) have set up 
video cameras in their bedrooms to 
film nighttime abductions, but the 
cameras seem to fall down or break 
or show the patients getting up at 
night and turning them off. 

Alien invasion is only one of the 
many conspiracy theories and apo- 
calyptic scenarios Lhat constitute 
what the novelist Don DeUllo calls 
“millennial hysteria.” Believers can 
hitch their scenarios to a multitude 
of alleged apocalyptic “signs" — 
AIDS, the breakdown of the family, 
the Internet. Lubavitcher Hassidie 
Jews interpreted the Gulf War as a 
sign of the imminent appearance of 
the Messiah. Egyptians, as The 
Washington Post recently reported, 
interpreted the death of Princess 
Diana as a British-Israeti conspiracy 
designed to keep her from marry- 
ing a Muslim. But, warn Thomas 
Robbins and Susan Palmer in the 
introduction to their excellent Mil- 
lennium, Messiahs, And Mayhem, 
apocalyptic thinking can “become 
dangerous when actual events ap- 
pear markedly convergent with the 
anticipated scenarios of zealots." 
The recent massacre of 70 tourists 
in Egypt is partly the result of wide- 
spread cultural support of xeno- 
phobic conspiracy theories. 

The contributors to Millennium, 
Messiahs And Mayhem analyze 
contemporary religious and secular 
apocalyptic movements from the 
Mormons to Waco and Aum Shin- 
rikyo, and explain the central signif- 
icance of prophecy in these 
movemerits. Prophecies are useful 
because they enhance the charis- 
matic authority and power of the 
leader, bind the followers together, 
and make leaving the group seeni 
risky. Paradoxically, even “failed 
prophecy" or “apparent prophetic 
failure" can unify inillenarian 
groups. David G. Bromley notes 
that “apocalyptic intensity can be 



Sophie Shlhab In Moscow 

T HE Russian prime minister, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, must 
be savouring his revenge. 
After months of having to listen to 
praise being heaped on the so-called 
“young reformers" in the govern- 
ment — Boris Nemtsov, aged 38, 
and Anatoly Chubais, aged 42 — 
Chernomyrdin, “old" at 59, was 
given a heart-warming reception by 
j President Boris Veltoin at the 
j Kremlin on January 19. 

I Although the two men who now 
| symbolise the neoliberal, new-look 
I Russia were also present, Yeltsin 
made it clear he was bringing down 
j the curtain on the era of simplistic 
, reformist solutions, and paid tribute 

k to Chernomyrdin’s experience. 

Yeltsin had just returned from a 
f 1 six-week spell in hospital. His re- 
| cent health problems seem to have 
made foe 66-year-old president a 
more cautious political animal. He 
iransfcned various powers from 
Nemtsov and Chubais to Cherno- 
myrdin, thu9 implicitly confirming 
I that the prime minister is one of his 
j potential successors or at least a 
[ kingmaker. 

# Up to that moment the unofficial 
I 'heir" had been Nemtsov, n man 
seen as capable of raising the moral 
j 1 standards of Russian capitalism. 

; I Velisin humiliated Chernomyrdin 
j I tot March when he promoted 
i ifomtsav and Chubais. "Don't 
] ' “«rry, they won’t inlrigue against 
, )°A" he quipped at the time, caus- : 
in« the media to speculate that itte i 
L . “WWg apparatchik might soon be 
> for the chop. ; 

T But by the autumn it had become | 
dear that it was the “voting reform- 
who risked being out of a job. 

In November Chubais lost the j 
i finance ministry, and Nemtsov the j 
wrgy ministry. Although they 
, bot ' 1 continued to siipervine those 
I i*o key ministries in their capacity 
48 , e P ut Y prime ministers, this 1ms 
' j longer been the case since Jaini- 
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Viktor Chernomyrdin (right) with the Duma's speaker, Gennady Selezynov. President Yeltsin has implicitly 
confirmed the Russian prime minister as his successor phot. jotwn viktor mjroi a 1 1- 


aiy Hi, when Chernomyrdin an- 
nounced that the government whs 
to be reorganised. 

The new energy and finance min- 
isters now answer directly to the 
prime minister. This, according to 
the daily newspaper IzveMia, has 
made Chernomyrdin “almost as 
ixiwerful n figure i* the president, 
with the latter's blessing' 

Some media -.jimdils believe that 
Yeltsin and ui? new enlounigp, 
under the influence of bankers who 
are Chubais's enemies, have de- | 
cided that Chernomyrdin should 
shoulder ail increasing share of the i 
president's responsibilities. There is 
no doubt that Yeltsin is now a weak 
man. lectures of him gingerly dri- 
ving. a snow scooter prompted an i 
opposition newspaper to suggest I 
that he looked like “an old man in 
his second childhood”. Yeltsin's trip 


to Italy is still on, hut a visit to India 
has been cancelled. 

The crunch will come with the 
president's annual speech to jwtrlia- 
ment in late February or early 
March. In an initial draft of the 
speech, obtained by the pi u 
reformist newspaper Rnsskiy 
lelegi-al, Yeltsin is sarcastic about 
the reformers, mucking fur example 
their pride Hi having achieved 
highei* than forecast revenues' from 
privatisation and pointing out that 
“what has been sold cannot be sold | 
a second tune". 

A more predictable charge, how- 
ever, seems to have been omitted 
front the speech and was left unex- 
ploited by the two TV channels con- 
trolled by bnnkers who have been 
campaigning against Chubais and 
Nemtsov for months:. their failure to 
keep their promise to let govern- 


i ! Turkey’s Islamists assert their identity 


maintained through predictions that 
are imminent but indeterminate, 
which then necessitates and legiti- 
mates a constant state of readiness.’ 
No amount of counter-evidence, tes- 
timony by scientific panels, or con- 
tradictory hypotheses can shake 
these firmly held beliefs and suspi- 
cions. In fact, as anthropologists of 
religion have demonstrated, discon- 
firmed prophecy leads to intensified 
faith and proselytizing, a3 believers 
seek “dissonance reduction" 
through disclaimers, rationaliza- 
tions, and self-congratulation that 
their faith has saved them. 

With regard to the alien invasion 
stories, anthropologists have also 
analyzed the role of folklore, myth, 
and media in the construction of 
narrative. In LIFO Crash At Roswell, 
cultural anthropologists Befison 
Saler and Charles A. Ziegler, along 
with atmospheric physicist Charles 
B. Moore, trace the process by 
which the belief that a manned ty- 


ing saucer had landed in New Mex- 
ico in 1947 became a contemporary 
“technomyth" expressing “anti- 
government sentiment" 

The authors offer a useful vocab- 
ulary and terminology for under- 
standing the formation of myth, in a 
"process of transfiguration that in- 
volved successive retellings in which 
some of the historically recorded 
events were retained, some were 
distorted or repressed, and entirely 
new elements were 'inserted.'' 

Most important foe authors 
argue, when tales move from the 
oral to the written tradition, the 
process by which narrators rational- 
ize internal contradictions and 
implausibllities accelerates, When 
tales are written down or “personal 
legends” are collected and edited, 
they increasingly conform to. pre- 
vailing narrative concepts, intro- 
duce elements of fantasy, intensify 
relations of dominance' and, subjuga- 
tion, play down the shocking and 


unpleasant transpose subplots, an 
rationalize discrepancies. 

All of these elements are 
in David Jacobs’s retelling of tw , 
stories He heard in interviews w 
his patients, almost aD of whom , 
women. They are stories of ® 
placed sexual desire, romantic!*"- 
tasy, and reproductive amblval 0 ^ j 
Many have had hysteredqml^ - 
yet they tell of, alien “ ,8en tyf®: 
and being forced to “ ,DC “ v ®. re i 
alien child. Could it be foattytf^ 1 
mourning lost fertility, f ear ^. 

sexuality? Although they sometl^ 

express distress at their, rapes- ^ J 
at feelings of sexual .“‘‘^Loanl ! 

wish to disown, (he more unplea, 

aspects of Imagining forced pex M 

an alien are played down,,^^ ] 
emotional fati^onsplayw 11 ^ j 
Sympathetically ueuwpatood. ■ i 
Threat, is a. sort of S 

sion ofThe Rules, a sac j 

of women's unmet needs *°r 
sexual attentions afld'a typroV^LI ^ 


| Pope In Kayseri 

! T JJE Jeadd-s of foe pro-Islamiat 
! . na "j-Jkre party ip Kocasinan, 
of the two districts of the Anato- 
<u lty ? were meeting. 

m. e ^ , ever Y Tuesday, to dis- 
J**, Politics, exchange news 

lusi-wi. 801 ^ developments m their 

: and prepare for 

L isiL i electiona that are due to 
k An* 111 juat over a year, 
nurh 4-4 "I*" were aware that their 
Sf!/ would probably be banned, by 

n. J^d^donal court before their 

rosedn* I*e ban was 
jounced on January 16], but the 
Th^.iw 9 , barel y touched upon. ■ 
to faifif el J *5?* freY had a mission 
: ro-j. ^ ^d that their work would i 
I ^ue as before. 

Saharf d 1 kn , DW each other," said | 
: bn? president of Wei- I 

: havp P'tyfnoial organisation. “We 
[ M»t2 P e S Ust8ofourn,embers - : 
[ where ,R8 m contlllu e, but else- 

ksfewjr-as!! 

to take ' °‘ 5®. declared reluctance 

^ Part )n t foj 8 y ear ,' 8 cere . 


monies to mark the 60th anniver- 
sary of the death of Mustafa Remal ' 
Atattirk, founder of Turkey's secular 
republic. 

Welfare, which has 93,000 mem- 
bers in the province, controls the 
three municipalities of Kayseri, 
which h8S 1 million inhabitants. It 
got 32 per. cent of the province’s 
vote In the 1995 general election. 

Kayseri is a quietly prosperous 
city, with broad avenues and clean 
pavements. It has rapidly become 
industrialised in recent years thanks 
to the efforts of entrepreneurs nick- 
named the “tigers of Anatolia", who 
proudly describe themselves as con- 
servative, religious and nationalist 

“In big cities like Istanbul and 
Ankara, there is a more cosmopoli- 
tan dlite, that has forgotten its. tradi- 
tions. We are closer to our roots, to 
the culture and religion of Anatolia," 
9ays i Mustafa Tekeli, head :of 
Musiad. an association of Muslim 
businessmen. . ... • ■; . . .■ ? 

.This affirmation of identity, wliich 
secular Turkey sees as contrary- to 
the modernity preached by Atattirk, 
along with commercial competition 
with companies that have been es- 
tablished in cities for decades, has 
caused tensions between the local 


Muslim community and the secular- 
ist central authorities. 

Yet the Muslims of Kayseri appar- 
ently have more in common with 
the Republican religious right in the 
United States than with Iranian rev- 
olutionaries; and they, say they are 
loyal to the regime. “We’re demo- 
cratic Muslims, but. we want our' 
way of thinking to be respected" 
says Tekeli. 

They do not reject the West — 
where they do business — but are 
determined not to sacrifice their 
own customs in exchange for a cul- , 
hire imported mainly from. Europe 
and die US. 

One person who has been ejier- , 
geticalfy trying to change Welfare’s : 
reactionary image is Nevln Akyur t, 
the first woman admitted to the 
parly’s executive in foe province. 
“People think we take orders, from 
men," she says. angrily, “If I, had 
been regarded as second class by 
virtue of being a woman; I wouldn’t 
liave stayed more than half , an. hour 
in die party. Welfare- ip the* only 
party where women are. respected 
and regularly consulted" 

Now head of the women’s wing of 
the party, which Includes 25,000 
voluntary workers,' Akyurt, is con- 


iwiu employees have all their puy 
arrears by the end uf 1997. 

The iwii men say they have ful- 
filled their pari uf foe deal and | 
accuse focal aufouriUesof misappro- 
priating federal funds sent out lo liie 
regions for that purpose. Bui unpaid 
teachers and doctors an? surely enti- 
tled to expect the guvi-rmnenl to 
ensure its word is obeyed llimugh- 
uul the country. 

If Yeltsin is reluctant to make an 
issue of this sore point, it is because 
lie still wants to use his young 
ministers. Were there to be even 
stronger pressure from bankers and 
other lobbies opposed to the 
reforms of Nemtsov and Chubais, 
Yeltsin could always sacrifice one of 
them at the next session of the gov- 
ernment’s annual report on its activ- 
ities, due lo be held in February. 

(January 20) 


vinced women have a key role to 
play within the movement that will 
not be changed by the banning ol 
Welfare. 

Welfare’s networks are probably 
well-structured . and disciplined ' 
enough to withstand the constitu- 
tional court's ban. 

Despite their efforts to maintain a 
dialogue, Welfare and the city coun- ; 
ell do not eqjoy the support of the 
whole population of Kayseri. Secu- 
larists are convinced the party 
wants to introduce a religious 
regime. “I work for the council, but I 
don’t like them," says one young 
man. ^They sell their land to their 
supporters and want to overthrow 
the regime." 

Some conservative Muslims are 
irritated by Welfare’s political ac- 
tivism. “I always used to practise my ■ 
religion without any problem." says 
Tbran, a carpet dealer; "Now, bd- i 
cause of them, all believers -.face a ] 
tense situation." . 

It is obvious* however, that gov- ' 
ernment Institutions .will find . it ! 
difficult to impose die, official, ideo- 1 
logy, and in particular the concept of 
secularism, on> the inhabitants of 
this booming .city. As .Akyurt says: 
“They, can ban die party, but they 
won’t , be able to change . people's 
ideas." 

.(January 18-19) . ■ 


Indonesia 
needs new 
leadership 


X in the turmoil that has hit 
the economies of the East Asia 
— Indonesia, Thailand and 
South Korea — have received 
maSBive help from the 
International Monetary Fund. Of 
the three, Indonesia is the poor- 
est and most shaky. 

In both Thailand and South 
Korea, a clear determination tn 
overcome the economic crisis 
lias been shown by newly elected 
governments which have been 
judged by voters to be bent 
equipped to do so. 

The situation in Indonesia is 
radically different. President j 
Suharto holds personal power i 
and ia propped up by institu j 
dons tailored to his purposes. It i 
was only after much prevarica- j 
tinu that tie pledged to get lo ' 
grips with the criais. 

On January 20 it was un \ 
nounccri that, at the age of 7fi. | 
Suharto intends to stand for i\ I 
seventh term as president. Ho i 
will doubtless be re-elected on | 
March 10 by Indonesia’s tamo j 
People’s Consultative Assembly. , 

It is difficult to see how the '. 
country will benefit from his , 
re-election. After all those yeur* | 
during which he abdicated his 
responsibilities, is he really the 
right man to put an end to the 
monopolies, cartels and inter- 
ests he represents? 

It would be an oversimplifica- 
tion to contend that Stihnrto haa 
rendered no services to his 
country. When, in the late six- 
ties, he took control of the 
sprawling archipelago, wliich 
had been traumatised by a 
bloodbath and was teetering on 
the brink of bankruptcy and an- i 
archy, he started by putting the 
nation back on its feet. 

In the courae of his six presi- 
dential terma, however, Indo- 
nesia's, steady' growth has been 
increasingly accompanied by 
rampant . nepotism , corruption 
and privilege. The country's hide- . 
bound institutions have become 
less receptive to the demands of 
the underprivileged -and the . 
emerging, urban middle classes. 1 
The opposition' has been, side- : 
lined. Accumulated frustration , 
has led to several outbursts of ; 
violence. Public - opinion > no ; 
longer believes the government to 
be capable of reforming its ways. 

So far Suharto has blithely dis- 
missed all criticism. By signing 
the IMF’s second rescue plan on ' 
January 15, he made, it clear he 
was going to handle the eco- 
nomic recovery himself, 
i .But . his . programme contains 
| no political reforms. The i coun- 
try's ills are political rather than 
economic. The Indonesians could 
' do with a blast of fireBh air. There 
1 is dire need for a new leadership | 
without any connections to the : 
business world, of the kind that 
has emerged in Thailand and 
South Korea. One thing is ab- 
solutely clean Suharto has had 
! his day. .. ( • 

!l (January 21) 
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Spectacular view of the Nile 


T HE department of Egyptian 
antiquities at the Louvre in 
Pans contains one of ihe 
finest collections of its kind in the 
i world. It has just been given an am- 
bitious and extensive facelift that al- 
lows a greater number of its 
50, 000-plus items to be exhibited 
than before. The new design es- 
pouses the educational approach 
adopted by Jean-Fran^ois Champol- 
lion (1790-1832), curator of the Lou- 
vre's original Egyptian museum, 
which opened in 1826. 

It is widely believed that the Lou- 
vre's first Egyptian treasures were 
brought back from the Nile Valley 
by Napoleon's Commission of Sci- 
ences and Arts at the end of the 
18th century. This is not h ue: the 
members of the commission who 
accompanied the eastern army left 
Egypt virtually empty-handed. Most 
of their trophies had been confis- 
cated by tlie British, among them 
the celebrated Rosetta Stone, which 
ended up in the British Museum. 

It was ChampoUion who provided 
the royal museum's Egyptian de- 
partment with its first collections a 
quarter of a century later. The mu- 
seum opened officially on May 15, 
182G, in an atmosphere of Egypto- 
mania. ChampoUion had achieved 
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ChampoUion: deciphered the 
hieroglyphs on the Rosetta Stone 


the extraordinary feat of decipher- 
ing the hieroglyphs on the Rosetta 
Stone, thus giving a voice to a civili- 
sation that had remained mute for 
13 centuries. 

The Egyptian department — 
which contained a few statues and 
objects from old royaJ collections — 
got off to a flying start thanks to 
2,150 Items from the Durand collec- 
tion, which was acquired in 1824. 
These included amulets, figurines, 
jewellery, vases, sarcophagi and 
some fine stelae. 

That same year France allowed a 
magnificent treasure trove to slip 
through its hands — the collection 
of the French consul in Egypt, 
Bernardino Drovetti, which had 
been bought by the King of Sar- 
dinia and moved to Turin. Louis 
XVIII had thought it too expensive. 
In those days, antique-collecting 
consuls were able to hire teams of 
excavators to comb Egyptian sites 
with the blessing of the local au- 
thorities. 

In 1826 ChampoUion discovered 
in Livorno, Italy, the collection of 
Henry Salt, the British consul in 
Egypt, which contained 4.000 items, 
including the great Tanis sphinx, 
the statue of Amenophis IV, and the 
pink granite sarcophagus of Raine- 
ses III. 

He immediately wrote to 
Charles X to persuade him to buy 
the collection. This time the king 
said yes. Permission was also given 
to acquire the second Drovetti 
collection, which consisted of 500 
items, including a colossal effigy of 
Rameses U and some gold master- 
pieces. 

ChampoUion had deciphered the 
hieroglyphs, but had not yet visited 
Egypt. He eventually went there in 
1828 at the head of a Franco-Ttiscan 
mission. The several months that 
he spent In Egypt were extremely 
fruitful, and he returned with some 
exceptional objects, such as the 
statue of Karo mama and the sar- 
cophagus of the priest Jedhor, 
which lie promptly added to "his" 
museum. The museum had unfor- 
tunately been given a Greco-Roman 


decor, and it was too late to change 
anything. 

The Egyptian department of the 
Louvre was nevertheless revolution- 
ary in its design: ChampoUion 
wanted not just to create an art mu- 
seum, but to recreate every aspect 
of Egyptian civilisation. So, along- 
side the deities and kings, he 
displayed meticulously classified 
objects from everyday life, both 
public and private. 

ChampoUion died young, in 1832, 
leaving the science of Egyptology 
rudderless. The museum entered a 
long period of lethargy. It was not 
until the mid-19th century that it 
received new acquisitions, such as 
the 2,600 pieces from the Clot Bey 
collection and the treasures of the 
Serapeum in Memphis brought 
back by Auguste Mariette. 

M ARIETTE, a humble em- 
ployee of the Louvre who 
became passionately in- 
terested in Egypt, was dispatched to 
the Nile Valley to bring back Coptic 
manuscripts. "I didn’t find any man- 
uscript9, H he said afterwards. "I 
didn’t draw up the inventory of any 
library. But, stone by stone, 1 
brought back a temple." 

He had unearthed the Serapeum, 
a huge complex buried In the sand. 
Within the space of two years, some 
6,000 items found their way into the 
Louvre. They included the famous 
seated Scribe and the monumental 
ApisBuU. 

While many pieces were given 
exit visas from Egypt, others were 
smuggled to Paris by travellers who 
went to fill their pockets at Saqqara. 
That did not stop Mariette becom- 
ing an implacable defender of the 
Egyptian heritage a few years later, 
when he was appointed director of 
antiquities in Cairo. 

During the second half of the 
19th century, finds were shared out 
between the teams of excavators 
and the Egyptian state. The Louvre 
benefited greatly from this arrange- 
ment thanks to the work of scholars 
at the Cairo School, which Gaston 
Maspero founded in 1880, and 
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EU’s Third World trade partners face testing times 


| Pharaohs seen in the best possible light 


Fr6d6rlc Edelmann and 
Emmanuel de Roux 

on the new design of the 
Louvre’s Egyptian section 


X initial Egyptian rooms of the 
Louvre, with their grey friezes 
and glossy painted ceilings, did 
not worry their heads too much 
about j uxtnposl ng An cient 
Egyptian and French aesthetics. 

Today, however, It would seem 
Incongruous to place the effigy 
of a pharaoh beneath a Louis 
XIV panelled ceiling. Matters are 
further complicated when it be- 
comes necessary not only to ex- 
hibit m^/or works from a 

| | civilisation completely different 
from France's own, but to pre- 
serve the history of a imtseo- 
graphy that is more than 100 
years old, and to respect the 
building’s former function as a 
royal palace. 

Those were the problems that j 
faced the architects — 

Dominique Brard, Olivier I 

Lebras and Marc QueJen — who 
designed the Louvre's new 1 

rooms devoted to the Egypt of I 


the Pharaohs. The route that vis- 
itors take through the Egyptian 
section begins with the statue of 
n kneeling Nakhthorheb, vizier 
of the 26th dynasty (about 595- 
589 BC), on the ground floor. 

They continue eastwards along 
the south side of the Pavilion 
des Arts, turn left along the east 
wing, go up to the first floor and 
return in the direction they came 
without ever retracing their 
steps. By the end, they will have 
visited 30 rooms and looked at 
5,000 works produced by four 
millennia of civilisation, 

The departments curators, 
headed byChristiane Ziegler, 
were delighted to get 60 per cent 
more space. But the architects 
had somehow to “fit in" with sev- 
eral different types of d4cor and 
architecture. 

The Egyptian department, as 
thqy found it, began with rooms 
that were redesigned in 1930, 
and continued with a section 
where a celebrated pair of archi- 
tects, Pi ere- Francois Fontaine 
and Charles Percier, recarved | 

and complemented some "his- j 

tone” but disparate woodwork in 
the early 1 9th century. i 

The department ended with ! 


F OR more than 20 years a group 
of former European colonies in 
i Africa, die Caribbean and the Pacific 
have benefited from a trade deal giv- 
ing them preferential access to Euro- 
pean Union markets. But the Lonte 
ooovention, negotiated during the 
1970s when many European coun- 
! tries felt a residual sense of responsi- 
bility towards their former colonies, 
is being renegotiated in a climate 
which la much leas sympathetic to 
special deala for poor countries. 

Lome's rules do not accord with 
those of the World Trade Organisa- 
tion, which now runs global trade 
relations. The WTO’s first principle 
is that countries should deal with 
each other on an even-handed basis 
- that is, no special deals. 
Caribbean banana exporters who 
depend on favourable access to 
European markets were the first to 
feel the chili winds of the new world 
oder. In August last year, the EU 
lost its appeal against a WTO ruling 
Id favour of the banana-growers of 
Central America, who argued that 
fee EU’s quotas for Caribbean ba- 
nanas Infringed WTO rules. 

Reports suggest the farmers in 
fee Windward Isles have got the 


message about diversification and 
global competition, Some have cho- 
sen to diversify into marijuana, 
which will not please the United 
States, the dollar banana-growers' 
backer In the WTO case. 

Lonte has always had its critics. It 
has ^led to help memhera diversify 
their export markets and Increase 
their share of European trade; some 
of the poorest nations are also ex- 
cluded. 

Hie 71 African, Caribbean and 
Pacific (known collectively as ACP) 
states party to Lonte are divided 
along 20-yearold guidelines, some- 
what arbitrarily, into ''least- 
developed" and “non least- 
developed". Western Samoa is 
counted as “least-developed" de- 
spite hariqg a per capita income 
nearly twoend-half times greater 
than Ghana, which does not quality | 
as a “least-developed" nation. 

These distinctions matter. The 
41 “least-developed" Lom£ member 
states will probably come through 
the process of renegotiation with 
favourable access intact. The WTO 
allows "special and different" treat- 
ment of the poorest countries. The 
headache the European Commis- 
sion faces is what to do about the 29 
countries who are classified as "not 


least-developed" but which never 
theless contain nearly 70 million 
people living below the global 
poverty line. 

Th$ commission's initial proposal 
Is that ACP countries form free-trade 
areas with Europe that could be reg- 
istered under existing WTO rules. 
This would allow the EU to continue 
to offer these countries lower tariffs 
— but tiie catch is that in return they 
would have to open up their markets 
to European companies. 

This would be a disaster, accord- 
ing to Phil Bloomer, senior policy 
analyst for Oxfam. Competitive 
European companies would be pit- 
ted against fragile infont industries 
in the ACP countries. Worse, their 
agriculture sector would be compet- 
ing with Europe’s sub6idy-bloated 
farmers. The adjustment costs of 
exposing these countries’ domestic 
markets to competition from Eu- 
rope would be huge, even with the 
maximum 10-year phasing-in time 
allowed by the WTO. 

Britain — which holds the EU 
presidency during the period in 
which the union must agree its 
negotiating mandate for Lonfe — 
has n chance to secure a better deal 
for the ACP countries. 

Oxfam believes Europe should 


opt for a waiver under WTO rules, 
allowing the Lom6 convention to 
continue for another 10 years. By 
2010, other multilateral agreements 
will have eroded the value of many 
of Lome's preferences anyway. 

In the intervening decade, 
Europe should concentrate on. help- 
ing its ACP partners to develop the 
capacity to compete more effec- 
tively through technology transfers 
and investment in education. Once 
they are ready to deal with the 
world on a more even footing, it 
could be time to reconsider building 
some reciprocal trade agreements. 
But not before then. 

• The Paris Club, whose members 
include the UK, the US and most 
major European countries, an- 
nounced last week that it would not 
bend its rules on debt forgiveness 
to come up with the extra $350 mil- 
lion needed to get Mozambique's 
debts down to a sustainable level. 
However, it did agree on an 80 per 
cent cut in line with the club's rules. 

Aid agencies denounced the deci- 
sion, saying it threatened the future 
of tiie Highly Indebted Poor Coun- 
tries (HIPC) initiative. Many of the 
20 or so countries on the list for debt 
I relief will require debt forgiveness in 
excess of the 80 per cent rule. 


Senynefer and his wife, in the Louvre collection 


the original Egyptian museum 
created by Jean-Franyois Cham- 
poUion, a splendid work in itself, 
but one that conjured up a pic- 
ture of Egypt regarded as debat- 
able by modern archaeologists. 

Preservation was a priority. 
This meant that the architects 
needed to give unity and 
consistency to something that 
constituted one of several quasi- 
autonoraous museums within 
the Grand Louvre. They also had 
to take into account Ziegler’s 
wish to break new ground in this 
shrine of sheer aesthetic delight 
and evoke the everyday working 
life of Egyptians through such 
objects as the scribe’s tabletand 
the farmer’s hoe. 

A straightforward principle 
was adopted: at ground level 
there would be a thematic route 
enclosed by light-coloured walls, 
and on the first floor a chrono- 
logical sequence using colours 
as markers. Put another way, 
archaeological science would 
predominate downstairs, and 
masteipieces seen In their his- 
torical context would take pride 
of place upstairs. 

And so it has turned out The 
route begins with a succession of 


which later became the French 
Institute of Archaeology. 

In the twenties Egypt became 
aware of the exceptional wealth of Its 
heritage and began to allow only a 
trickle of items to leave the country. 
That policy was implemented by the 
Frenchmen who successively 
headed the antiquities department in 
Cairo. 

The Louvre collection continued 
to increase in two ways. It received 
9lateowned objects, such as some of 
the Egyptian coins in the Cabinet ties 
M£daiUes in 1907, and the Mustfe 
Guimefs Egyptian treasures in 1946. 

The Louvre also received private 
donations, some of them very large. 
Louise Atherton and Ingeborg 
Curtis, for example, gave it 1,500 


brightly lit spaces lined with re- 
cesses displaying archaeological 
objects that tell us a lot about 
Egyptian civilisation while at the 
same time being a pleasure on 
the eye. 

The centrepiece of each the- 
matic group — the Nile, work in 
the fields, writing, the house- 
hold, etc — consists of a major 
work that reinforces the theme. 

Sometimes it is hard to differ- 
entiate between the "flagship” 
object and the more modest, 
purely illustrative exhibit 

In the chronological section 
upstairs, in each room, the cura- 
tors and architects juggle with 
such concepts as emptiness, rar- 
ity and fullness. The Bheer accu- 
mulation of objects intentionally 
crammed into showcases gives a 
strong Impression of wealth and 
power. 

A highly distinctive feature of 
Egyptian art is that much of the 
sculpture, whatever its size or 
purpose, has a very marked 
architectural dimension. The 
statuary, whether it is a granite 
colosstis or a funerary statuette, 
whether it depicts OalrlB or 
Rameses, is always on the verge 
of clashing with the design of the 
museum, except when it is al- 
lowed to reverberate on the 
same wavelength. 


items of value, including the stela , 
Princess Nefert-Iabet. Egypt to 
made a generous donation in \i'». 
— the colossal bust of Amenop 1 - 
IV — to thank France for its help:! 
salvaging the Nubian monument? j 

Were ChampoUion alive tods.' : 
would certainly have difficulty - 
recognising “his" museum, k 
given the considerable enlarged 1 
of the collection (which has iKf 
from 9.000 pieces to more tk 
50,000), the improvement offeeej 
hlbition rooms and above all c, 
elenr intention to make a cohoe 
and Instructive ensemble out of t. 
cleparlmcut's latest transforms^- 
he would be unlikely to feel helu 
been betrayed. 

(December 20) 

The curators point out thatfoj 

sobriety of tlielr layout was 

dictated by the very nature or j 
Egyptian art, whose meaning! 
and force need to be served w 

spare museography M .Thefr<» - l 
ble is that the architecture ana 


Will Brown dip into 
his crock of gold? 


museograpuy ^ — 

rooms cannot easily achieve ran 
asceticism of that kind, cauJP. 
as they ore between foe W* 
ness of the works and the po 
derousness of the old Louvre. 

At times, though, toe r *' s Jr 
feet harmony: the stone-lutfj 
spaces containing unflnlsneo 
sculptures left by P*« ler D ®? 
Fontaine behind Claude 
raultia mysterious Colonnade 

have been used wfth great 

gence to display, among “T 

things, foe huge unrolfedjwH 

pyrusofaBookoffoeDea | 

In this labyrinthine nookor 

the Louvre, the visitor 

feel lost; Egypt, for Its par^ 

bably feels very much atbom* 

(Ddcembef 20) 

ifJHonie 

Directeun Jean-Marie 


Larry Elliott considers 
foe Chancellor's options 
in his upcoming Budget 

T HE number of truly memo- 
rable Budgets this century 
can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. There was Lloyd 
worgeb People’s Budget of 1909. 
UiurchiH’a fateful decision to return 
to the gold standard in 1925, Hugh 
pdtonb indiscretion on the way 
j“to the Commons In 1947 and Geof- 
tN? Howe’s squeeze In 1981. 

But Gordon Brown’s Budget on 
^ Patrick’s Day is still an important 
in the political calendar. The 
J-fiancellor has many cards stacked 
“this favour; the fiscal position is 
fhjng, Labour has a huge majority 
??“ J 1 ls the start of a parliament — 
!onn am ^^ ona * or structural re- 

k one ot ^ er foefof* With 
Bank of England now setting in- 
^■*t rates, the Chancellor is able 
. “® vole aU of his considerable en- 
JP ^ thinking of ways to use fis- 
^ 10 P ursue microeconomic 
Bud W ^ iat rea * 
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' 5 P erha Ps easier to start by 
2> 8 what it will not look like. At a 
tan!!’ ^ be no real attempt 
of d lhe ® ud & et 88 80 instrument 
i Qfu eraa od management since the 
er ort . hodox y is that the macro- 

' -n f fl8Cal P ° UCy iS 

; o n ^ cre will be no reneging 
manifesto pledges on 
m2"*!® rates ’ nor on the com- 

i ^ Mr Brown make an 

l BudJi 9 ne ldea * 8 to produce a 
i Lalw for ^dren, based . on 
L poverty 8 cn U nd themes of tackling 
Ei SaS. „ nristog educational 
N5E\5" in * dedded on his 
I htnui'J ^ Chancellor has to dp. 

1 proposals to flesh It out 

Brown has to find s 


of explaining to the public why 
healthy public finances will be used 
in the coming years to pay off the 
national debt, rather than to keep ' 
hospital wards open and bring down . 
class sizes, On even gloomy as- 
sumptions about growth, the Gov- | 
eminent's budgetary position is 
stupendously strong. 

Mr Brown's argument is that 
debt interest payments ore crowd- 
ing out other spending, represent- 
ing an implied tax Increase for the 
next generation of taxpayers — and 
are ilius a betrayal of our children. 
But the projections are for the 
GDP/debt ratio to fell, so that Is 
unlikely to cut much Ice. 

So, point two would have to be a 
commitment to' spend more on edu- 
cation— not onty because it is the 
Government’s priority but because, 
as the green budget published last 
week by Goldman Sadis and foe In- 
stitute for Fiscal Studies showed, 
spending on education has been de- 
clining while health and social secu- 
rity budgets have soared. 

Mr Brown should make it clear 
there will be a redistribution of 
spending in favour of schools, and 
that for the remainder of this Parlia- 
ment there will be real increases of 
around 3 per cent a year; 

The Prime Minister and foe 
Chancellor should have no prob- 
lems with such a commitment. 
They, and other senior ministers, 
also seem united on the need to tar- 
get help on deprived parts of foe 
country where educational attain- 
ment has been weak.: 

One of the iriore interesting Ideas 
to come out of ifoe Government’s 
first year in office is the plan to set 
up special action zones in the poor- 
est regions and channel resources 
into primary education, healthcare, 
training, job-creafion and small 
firms, rather than benefits. 

This could be a real break- 
through. It recognises tijat the wei-. 
fare-to-work strategy, needs to be 



based on helping communities as 
well as Individuals; stresses that the 
root cause of poverty is not individ- 
ual but economic failure; and high- 
lights foe rote of the public sector 
where the private sector has failed. 

A team of 20 'treasury officials 
has been accumulating evidence of 
1 the extent of foe problem for the 
1 past two months, and ways of inject- 
ing funds into rundown areas are 
being explored. 

Senior government sources say 
they are working towards a ‘’com- 
prehensive strategy” to dovetail 
with the action plans offered in the 
New Deal for the unemployed. 
Strictly speaking,; the action zones' 
are part of the comprehensive 
spending review, but the Chancellor 
is sure to Invoke them in his Budget 
and assure MPs that extra money 
will be found for them. That is point 
three. 

The fourth leg of the strategy is 
the introduction of the Working 
Families Tax Credit (WFTC). This 
will be the most significant tax re- 
form of the Budget; Mr Brown be- 
lieves critics fall |o, recognise that 
the labour market is not static but 
dynamic, and that help via pay pack- 
I ets will improve |>ath tak&up and lu- 
l l centiyes. He argues that helping the 


low-paid ls a crucial way to tackle 
child poverty. 

One other attraction of foe tax 
credit to a Chancellor keen on ex- 
ploring fresh avenues of redistribu- 
tion is that it could be used as a 
mechanism for targeting the major- 
ity of future tax cuts at the low-paid. 

Finally, the Chancellor might be 
thinking of some specific measures 
for childcare, particularly after the 
furore over proposed cute to foe 
singleparent benefit One of foe 
more obvious options would be for 
the WFTC to Include a specific pay- 
ment for childcare — which' would 
then be aimed | directiy at low-paid 
workere. 

Will' all of this happen? Almost 
certainly not Budgets are always 
different from their billing. Will 
some of it happen? Quite probably, 
if the Government rneans what it 
says about tackling poverty at. 
source. But the real question, of 
course. Is whether this package — 
or a similar one — would do. any 
good. It may be ; that handing over 
monetary policy to the Bank of Eng- 
land at a time of global deflation will 
prove to be 1B25 revisited. But at 
least' there are some good ideas 
floating around In the Ttejnsury, and. 
they might just work. . '/;■ 
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to become one of the worid’s 
top computer makers when It 
unveiled an agreed $9.6 billion 
takeover of Digital Equipment 
Corporation in foe industry^ | 
biggest deal to date. It will create 
a group with combined turnover I 
of nearly $38 billion, placing it 
fifth behind Hewlett Packard. 


I in Japan were arrested for 
accepting lavish entertainment 
from banks in return for tipping 
them about inspections. 


II Pacific Airways sacked 760 
staff, 5 per cent of its workforce, 
because of the Asian crisis. 


D may lose European aid 
under confidential proposals 
from Brussels — because the 
country’s unemployment rate is 
too low. Meanwhile figures re- 
leased by the Office for National 
Statistics show that growth in the 
UK economy slowed to 0.5 per 
cent In the final quarter of 1 997. 


I month inquiry into 1 1 rimin'* 
semi-independent offshore tax 
havens of Jersey, Guernsey and 
the Isle of Man in an attempt in 
tackle money laundering and 
financial crime, the Home 
Secretary, Jack Straw, revealed. 


M ORE than $ 660 million 
was wiped off the stock 
market value of EMI, foe music 
group whose artists include the 
Rolling Stones and Tina Turner, 
after it warned profits would foil 
$40 million below expectations. 


■ the UK retail stockbroldng 
arm of the world's largest fund 
manager, is to close following an 
"extensive strategic review*'. The 
decision affects 200 jobs and 
and about 16,000 clients. 


lwjob8 at its Solihull plant on 
top of the 300 announced last 
year, to boost production of Its 
baby four-wheel-drive vehicle, 
the Freeloader. 
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JP|pii| Somali Programme Posts 

currently consists of two main parts. In Somaliland the focus 
1 |fla n of rural water supply and health aduoatlon, community managed credit 

)|M/H*i>Ibd'the training of Traditional Birth Attendants. In Lower Shebelle, there le a 
IfcjjgrtH-integrated public health emergency programme In responae to raoent massive 
flooding. Further areas of activity are being considered, taking Into acoount the needs of 
vulnerable oomm unities, ospsolslly returnees, dlsplaoed and pastorallsts. Oxfam la 
seeking well experienced oandldates to meet the challenges of 3 key posts:- 

Relief and Rehabilitation Co-ordlnator 
(Somali Programme) 

Baaed fn Nairobi - accompanied post One year contract 
Salary £16,034 (UK non-taxablo) + accommodation 
OR National salary + relocation allowance 

Responsible for: developing clear analysts and on policy and advocacy work, liaising with 
coherent strateffl for relief and rehattfitztlan relevant governmental officials aid leaders; and 

programme fn Somalla/land; for emergency ensuring the programme achieves maximum 

preparedness, appropriate and timely emergency Impact and effectiveness, 
response; cxxwdlnatlng with International groups Please quote ref: OS/RRC/SOM/AD/G. 

Programme Manager for Somaliland 

Based In Har£elsa - unaccompanied post One year contract 
Salary £16,034 (UK non-taxable) 
+ accommodation and reasonable living expenses 


Association of Commonwealth Universities 

UNIVERSITY POST REf ^ 

AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 

Africa (Zimbabwe) Deans, Faculties ol Education and 

Humanities & Social Sciences mm 

Africa (Zimbabwe) P/AP Education Vrtfita 

Africa (Zimbabwe P/AP/SUL English mm 

Africa (Zimbabwe) SUL French W4639Q 

Africa (Zimbabwe) SL/L - Pasture & Range Management Specialist WttSi 

Africa (Zimbabwe) Director of Computer Services VM6392 




Africa (Zimbabwe) 

Botswana 

Botswana 

NUST Zimbabwe 

West Indies (Jamaica) 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne 

Melbourne 

Newcastle 


Director of Computer Services 
AP Statistics 
SL Statistics 
P Electronic Engineering 
Chair In Cardiothoraclc Surgery 


SL o( Tourism 
L Environmental Science 
SUL Clinical Forensic Psychology 
PDF Microbiology 


Responsible for: overall effective strategy and 
management of Oxfam's relief, rehabilitation 
and development programme In Somaliland; 
representing Oxfam and liaising with local 


authorities, International and national 
organisations, as well as grassroots 
counterparts Implementing security guidelines. 
Please quote ref: OS/PM/SOM/AD/G. 


Finance and Administration Manager 
for Somaliland 

Baaed In Hargalaa - unaccompanied poet One year contract 
Salary £18,034 (UK non-taxable) 
* accommodation and reaaonable living expanses 


Responsible for: establishing rigorous 
financial accounting and reporting 
systems; standardising personnel 
management procedures: managing orflce 
staff and training them In finance and 


administrative systems, establishing an 
effective management structure, dealing 
with staff Issues; deputising for 
Programme Manager. 

PleaM quote ref: OS/FAM/SOM/AD/G. 


For further details and an application form pleat* aend a large stamped addrateed 
envelope to International Human Reeoureee, Oxfam, 374 Banbury Read, Oxford, 0X2 7DZ, UK, 
quoting the appropriate reference. CV» alone wlif not be aeeeptad. dating dote tor ell 
3 postal 2 March 1BS8. Interview* during weak ef 141h March 1990. 


Against poverty. Oxfam UK and Ireland h a member 
ol Oxfam International. For further Information 

Mtp://www.a neworld.org/oxfam/ 
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Head of Africa Section 

International Division - London Based 
£ 23,582 - £ 27,782 

CAFOi; the afffdal relief and development agency of the Catholic Church In England and Wales, Is looking 
for a Head of Africa Section In Icj International Division. 

With a development budget of £3 million and 14 staff 1 , Including two recently appointed Regional 
Representatives In Harare and Nairobi, the Africa Sacdon Is die largest Section In the International Division. 
The Africa Section - In conjunction with die Emergency Officer - Is also responsible for funding larga-scale 
emergency and relief operations In Africa. Emergency expenditure Is currently fn the region of £4 million a 
year. The staffing and budget of the Africa Section reflect the unprecedented development challenges faced 
by our partner organisations In Africa. The Head of Section Is a member of the Divisional Management 
team. 

For this demanding post, you will need to have substantial experience of development In Africa and 
management, preferably In a development organisation. You will be confident with budgets and planning. 

You will be abte to undertake overseas travel far up to eight weeks Ip any one year. 

Commitment to CAFOD's alms and objectives and an understanding of the role of the Catholic Church In 
relief a nd de veto pmant are essential, 

For a fail fob description and application form photo contact Nicholas Richards, CAFOD, Romtro 
Jg"' 5*ockwol/ Rood, LONDON SW9 9TY (Teh 00 44 171 733 7*00 ext M Few 00 44 171 274 
*630, email: nr1cbard@cafod.arg.uk). Phase quote ref HAS .Closssi 16 February 1998. 


Malbuurne Chair of Chemistry VV4637' 

Melbourne Dean, Faculty of Science W4B37< 

Newcastle SUUAL Psychology W46OT 

HONG KONG 

Hong Kong ASP Ecology & Biodiversity WIKfl 

Hong Kong ASP Nursing Studies VrtWT 

Hong Kong ASP Environmental Engineering W463E 

Hong Kong ASP Japanese Studies W463B 

NEW ZEALAND 
Auckland Institute 

ol Technology P/AP ol Tourism W483S 

Auckland Institute 

of Technology SLol Tourism W4639 

Unlv. of Auckland L Environmental Science W4637 

Unlv. of Auckland SUL Clinical Forensic Psychology W4637 

Otago (Dunedin) PDF Microbiology W«31 

PACIFIC 

PNGUT [Papua New Guinea) P & Head. Language & Communication Studies W4WI 

PNGUT (Papua New Guinea) AP Building W483I 

Abbreviations; P - Professor; AP ■ Associate Professor; ASP - Assistant Professor ; SL - Senior 
Lecturer; L - Lecturer; AL - Associate Lecturer; PDF - Postdoctoral Fellowship 

For farther details ol any ol the above atatl vacancies pfaase contact the 
Appointments Department, ACU, 36 Gordon Square, London WC1H OPF, UK 
(Internal, tel. +44 171 387 8572 [UK otticB hours]; tax +44 1 71 383 0368; 
e-mail: appls®aou. ac.uk), quoting reference number of post(B). Details will be 
sent by alrmall/flrsl class post. A sample copy of the publication Appointments 
In Commonwealth Universities, Including subscription details. Is available (ram 
the same souroe, 

Promoting educational co-operation throughout the Commonwealth BhAl 


In T K mu T 10 N A L ERJ 

Secretary General 


International Alert exists to promote conciliation ami ihe resolution of conflict 
In order to reduce suffering and poverty. It is an independent non-govemmenint 
organisation registered as n UK charily. With a Sccreinriol bnsetl in London, IA 
undertakes regional peace building programmes, nr present in ports of Africa, 
the Former Soviet Union and Sri Lnnkn, and lobbies governments and Inter' 
governmental organisations on policies for pence. 

As an organisation committed to the promotion of human rights, nil of lA’s 
work is guided by the principles of justice and impartiality and the right to 
freedom from violence. With the approaching completion of exceptional 
service by Dr. Kumar Rupesinghe as Secretary General, theTrusrees of I A wish 
to appoint his successor. The successful candidate will need to be a strong 
leader as well as a team player, an excellent communicator, capable of 
achieving access to decision makers at senior levels and be able to formulate 
and implement a dear strategic vision. Candidates will need to be people of 


UK residents. 

For more details, please contact Sue Wiilmott, on (fax) 444(0)171 793 797S, 
(tel) 444(0)171 793 8383, (e-mail) swUlmott@lntemallonal-alert.org or 
write to 1 GJyn Street, London SE11 5HT, UK. 

Deadline far applications is 9th March 1998. 

International Alert Is an equal opportunities employer. 


Regional Representative 

• • 


: j Freelance, fiction A 
*-l Newt Journalism 

i j London School 
j of Journalism 
Home Study and 


Tutorial teaching 


[ IA\. ll t ptitt.i.l, McWS, 
I ■ 1 1, ■ I, ■ i , \\ 1 .'IK . t K 


English Plus 

, Prt- university programmes 
| Junior programmes 

; Teachers' programmes 

I GCSE and A-Level revision 
Also year-round programmes 
Prospectus: CTE, 

5 Worcester Street, Oxford, 
j 0X1 20X, England 

> Tel (+44)( 1865)1 202238) 

1 Fax( +441(1865) 1 202 141) 


j. FAIRFAX 
J UNIVERSITY (USA) 


',|| 1 I733 238S23 


Aston Business School 


Chairs at a Leading Business School 
in Britain's Thriving Commercial Heartland 


Professor in 
Accounting and 
Finance 

We seek a leading 
researcher in any sphere of 
accounting and finance 
although researchers In 
Financial Management or 
Management Accounting are 
particularly welcome. 
Contacts: Ted Davis 

(Ext 5021) or John Saunders 
(Ext 4422) Ref No 9802/320 


Professors in 
Human Resource 
Management 

Two chairs in an area 
where Aston has a long- 
standing reputation. The 
positions could be in HRM, 
Organisational Behaviour or 
Organisational Studies. 
Contacts: Vlv Shackleton 
(Ext 5043) or Ray Loveridge 
(Ext 5023) Ref No 9803/320 


Professor in 
Public Services 
Management 

Research interests In any field 
of Public Sector or 
Non-Profit Management but 
an Interest In team based and 
interdisciplinary research an 
advantage. 

Contacts: Mike Trlcker 
(Ext 4612) or David Bennett 
(Ext 5073) Ref No 9804/320 


Professors in 
Strategic 
Management and 
International 
Business 

These strategic management 
group positions could 
focus on any aspect of the 

K ’s activities including 
ation, Sociology and 
Business Economics. 

Contacts: David Parker (Ext 
5516) or Gordon Greenley 
(Ext 5056) Ref No 9805/320 


You will be researchers of international standing who will join thriving research groups and help lead Aston's continued growth and 
advancement in research and teaching excellence. The opportunities recognise the competitive market for strong management researchers 
and the research support they need. 

Continuing appointments, secondments or fixed-term contracts will be considered, with appropriate remuneration Professional salaries ate negotiable. 

In addition to contacting the above team, anyone wishing to discuss any of these posts informally may approach John Saunders, Head 
of Aston Business School (Ext 4422), email*. ).B.saunden@aston.ac.nk 

Application forms and further details are available from Mavis Fletcher (Ext 4562), Personnel Officer, Aston 
University, Aston Triangle, Birmingham B4 7ET (Quoting the appropriate Reference No.). ^ 

Tel 444 (0) 121 359 3611, answerphoue 444 (0) 121 359 0870; fax444 (0) 121 359 6470; a c _ / _ . . 

email S.R.Rowe@aston.ac.uk . ^ ^ *■ ^ ^ . 

University 



DEPUTY EDITOR/ECONOMIST 


British Tourist Authority 


INTERNATIONAL 
CONFERENCES IN BRITAIN 
1998 - 2008 

pur* could well be a number of conferences due la rake place in Britain 
u the next few yean which could well be of Interest ro our work or 
•pecific Interest, but of which you arc unaware. This is why British 
T wui»t Authority has produced International Conferences In Britain 
1998 . 2008 - a calender of 730 international conferences with dates, 
VBDUea tid contacts, This calender is available FREE OF CHARGE to 
•Kwwtt enquirers. Just fax your request to: 

Pat Moore 

British Conference and Incentives Bureau 
British Tourist Authority 
Thames Tower, Blacks Road 
London W6 9EL 

Td 00 44 181 563 3253 Fax 00 44 181 563 3257 


Canterbury Christ 
Church College xcffial' 

Courus in the Department of Language Snidies 

MA/DIpioma TEFL (University of Kent) 

MA English Language Education 
(University of Kent) 

Advanced Certificates in specialist areas such as: 

ELT Management, IT, Teacher Education & British 

Lift and Culture 

Summer courses for teachers 

Fast track MA for those with UCLES RSA Diploma 

°f equivalent 

_ DETAILS FROM; International Programmes Office, 
a *ie rbury Christ Church College, Canterbury CT1 1QU 
Tel: 01227 458459 Fax: 01227 781SS8 

^ e-mail; r.m.cuflen@cant.ac.uk • 1 • ■ j 

'^<8* u committed to rite prprtsbnoj Higher Education of Qw% 




TEFL COURSES 


Trinity Collage Certificate (4-week full-time) lor those with 
no experience of teaching English, Trinity College. Diploma 
(distance-learning) lor experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 



For teachers: PUSH In Grttfe 
For schools: Native Speakers supplied 
Interviews In London 
Angto-Hetlentc Teacher Recruitment 
RO. BaX 263, 

. 20 100 Corinth, Greece 


T HR UNIVERSITY./ LIVERPOOL 

Department of Mathematical Sciences 
Chair of Applied Mathematics 

Salary negotiable 

Applications urr invited far die Clialr of Applied Mnllirmatirs 
tenable from 1 October 1998. 

Appllnl Mai liimia lira Jr a constituent division of (lie Department ol 
Mathematical Science*. ilti niherx bring Fine Modicum tic*. 
Statistics nnti Operational Research, and ifieorcticnl Physic*. In 


rrarnrrh perform a lire the University whiles ro under nn 
appointment in (lie Chair of Applied Mmlieinntlrt which lieu been 
vacant, for several yean and seeks cMidUht.es, Gout any urea «if 
Applied Mmlieiiiutiur, who will give » strong resenrcli (earl in ihr 
division. The Unlvcreliy Is also making available iwu ncldiilonal 
lecturer posts to be appointed Following ihr nppalntmcni or the 
successful candidate to site Clialr. 

Informal enquiries may be mad* to llie Dcust uf llic Faculty 
oTScIcncc, Professor Tony Harris on 01. 11 7lM JBiOS nr in the Head 
of rhe neparunent, Proretsor bill Bmce on 0151 704 4fKJS. 
email: JwhnirelWlvjir, tik 

Quote Ref? B/86S/G Closing Dotei 27 Febru ary IMS 

Further particulate and details of the application procedure may 
be requested from the Director of Person cel. The University 
of Liverpool, Liverpool L69 3BX on 0161 704 2210 ar 
vie emaniJohs9Hv.ac.uk 


. i < m’AHhs i ov'M. * H'i’t vu t t.r 


SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES 

Profe«867 of Geirman 

^ppliCBtiDns are Invited from sieiably qualified candldBtas far the 
>ost ol Professor ol Oeririoif. You should have an International 
eputailonln ressaroh flf yourparticui ar fields of Garmon linguistic 


rhes&itlnli drtalor ths- appointment wiff be 1 September 1998 
another dote bv-arrangamapt 
knllaatlDn forma and furfa# dotalla frouf Peraomiel BbtyIoh. 


Annoatlqn' forma and (urthw 
Dnluaratw of St Andtavp, Do 
Hi ' kvifl ' SAJ; (Ml:; 6i 
•mslfc Jobllna^at-eadrflWs 











22 APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 


I s I 

BirdLife 

INTERNATIONAL 
Programme Manager, Cameroon 

Cameroon is a high priority country for biodiversity 
conservation in Africa. The Programme Manager will develop 
local-NCO capacity, supervise the national Important Bird area 
process, and provide in-country support to Integrated 
Conservation and Development Projects. BirdLife International 
are seeking to appoint a biologist (minimum M.Sc.l with 
experience in institutional strengthening, NGO development, 
twining and office management. The position will be based in 
Yaounde. Fluency in French and English are essential. 

Salary range £10,825 - £23,531 rising to £28,238 
! + 12% pension 

Project Co-ordinator, 

Arnbuko-Sokoke Forest Management and 
Conservation Project, Kenya. 

The Arabuko-Sokoke Forest is of global importance for its 
biodiversity. The EU — funded ASFMP aims to conserve the 
forest through the integration of .sustainable, participatory rural 
development, forest management, ecotourism and capacity 
building. It operates through the coordination of national 
government institutions and local and national NGOs. The 
Project Co-ordinator has responsibility for overall management 
and coordination or all project activities. He or she will have n 
higher degree or cquivolent experience in community 
development, a proven understanding of conservation and 
natural resource management, nnd at least 5 years experience of 
project manage iiient, preferably in Africa. The job will be hnsed 
in Wainmu. Swahili an advantage. 

Salary range £20,208 - £25,260 rising to £30,312 
+ 12% pension 

Please apply in writing, enclosing a CV, and aluting positionOU 
applied Tor. to the Africa Division Secretory, Trish Wilson, 
BirdLife International, Wellbrook Court, Girton Road. 
Cambridge, UK. CB3 ONA. 

E-mailipat ricia.wilson@birdlire.org.uk 

Tel: +44{0 11223 277318. Fax: +44(0)1223 277 200 

(PLEASE QUOTE REF, GW1). Closing date For applications: 

18 February 1998. Interviews will lake place in Cambridge in 
early March. 

BitdLife International is an alliance of nrganisatioirx devoted to 
the conservation of birds and their environment globally. 
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Reliable Car Hire Setvloe 

Meet A Greet 
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IUCN 

The World Conawvstion Union 

Founded In 1946, IUCN - The World Conservation Union 
brings together States, government agencies and a diverse 
range of non-governmental organisations in a unique world 
partnership ; some 900 members In a//, spread across 138 
countries seeks to recruit a: 

Monitoring and Evaluation 
(M&E) Facilitator 
for East and Southern Africa 

Applications will be considered from Individuals and 
from firms who may have several people capable of 
delivering the required MSB services. 

The facilitator will work with programme and project teams in 
the IUCN regional offices In East Africa (Nairobi, Kenya) and 
Southern Africa (Harare, Zimbabwe). 

Tha candidate must have a relevant post-graduate degree and 
5/8 years' field experience. He/she should have specific project 
monitoring and evaluation experience and skills, Including 
togframes, situational and gender analysis and participatory 
methods; systems assessment skills and experience; team 
building and facilitation skills and excellent writing and 
communication abilities. Ability to work In English Is essential: 
Portuguese, French and Spanish are definite assets. 

Candidates could be based In Eastern or Southern Africa or 
could work from a base elsewhere. Residency in Africa Is 
desirable but not essential. Services required for a 12 month 
period. Extensive travel in East and Southern Africa. Travel to 
West Africa may be required If the candidates) have French 
language skills. 

For a full position vacancy notice please see the IUCN web site: 

http://lucn.org 

Applications from qualified men and women are 
equally welcome- Interested candidates should apply 
before 6 March 1908 to: Director, Human Resources 
Management Division, IUCN - The World Conservation 
Union, 28 rue Mauvemey, 1106 Qland, Switzerland. 
Fax 41 22 808 03 39; E-mall moiehq.lucn.org; 

To advertise in 
the Guardian Weekly 

tel; 00 44 101 908 3810 
Tax; 00 44 101 839 4430 
email: weeklyadsOBuardlan.co.uk 


PRICES (b£ U* FOR THIRD 
YEAR RUNNING 

Find out why our regular cuatomora uae us yanr after yoar. 
Call, fax or e-mail Vicky, 
aur expat co-ordinator and quote GWY. 

Tela 44 1494 442 IIP 
Fax: +44 1494 474 732 

E-moll: vtcky.forehamOthrlfly.co.uk 


WINTER BARGAINS 


INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES 


INTERN At^OrH 


Invites applications for entry in September 1998 to the MS: 
in International Health. This degree is relevant for a vnete 
range of participants interested in health care in developing 
countries. Core modules focus on health management, 
planning, and research, with electives in such areas a 
project design, gender, emergency planning, health 
economics and reproductive health. The Centre also offers a 
wide range of short courses nnd individual stud) 
programmes. For further information fax Fiona Suthtri®l 
on +44 131 3/7 3494 or write, quoting reference GDI, to the 
Centre for International Health Studies, Queen Margaret 
College, Clerwood Terrace, Edinburgh, EH 12 8TS, UK 
or e-mail: int.health@mail.qmccd.ac.uk. 

Queen Margaret College ®| 


Queen Margaret College is a higher education institution 
which seeks in serve society and enhance 
the qual ity of life through learning. 

The University of Liverpool 

Globalisation MAs 

The Faculty of Sul'uI and Environmental Studies tSEJS) often iW 
different Masters programmes on lire topic of ulohMioiion. 

MAln Geographies of Globalisation and Development 
MA in InternationaJ Economic History: Globalisation and Change | 
MA in Global Lsnllon and .Social Exclusion 

These three degrees .ire ollcicd fry the Depart menu of Geognpk 
Economic and Social Hmoiy ami Sociology respectively The Dfpjnirw 
provide wdkital'lished rnvimnmenli for further n-KMich and mid). 
Graduates with Geography, History and Sodotog/ degrees art iroilfd to rtpei 
further details about the mpetlioe degrees, as are thou with cognate tgiff 
qualifications. Enquiries fhm mmeat graduates are especially wekoae. Allawl 
degrees or* supported by Family Bursaries which an awarded on a eomfttihu 
basis. Details, applications packages and advice can be obtained fra* W 
Castree , Fondly of Social and Environmental Studies, Urerfod MaeiiJ 
Liverpool, L69 3BX, UK. 7H- (0)151 7W 3B47 Fax ( 0)151 194 2966 rent 
NautrteQlinac.uk lVeb:http//wunti.liv.ac.uk 


President Clinton may have betrayed his wife, but the 
worst of his crimes, argues Barbara Ehrenrelch, Is 
that ha betrayed his fellow boomers, who liked sex 
and pot but had more important things on their minds 

r How Bill screwed 
his generation 


SPECIAL OFFERS!! 

AVAILABLE ON SELECTED MODELS 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET 4 QREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

FORD FIESTA 1.1 LX 

Only £199.00 for 2 weeks 

Fully Inclusive of comprehensive Insurance 
CDW, dellvery/collectlon to Heathrow, G> t *j°r or 
Central London, unlimited mileage and VAT. 


(PWYUSSS at THE FORTE POSTHOU 6 SEGATWICK 

1 '.AtlRENlAL ' AND MANCHESTER AIRPOjL 
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Port 0 ataxy 7 Malar T.DJ. 1278 p.w. 
Lets in«w cars. My MuMm ntaa. Mast am 
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corrsolty eny advertisement, edit Or; dele 
Although every advertisement la qarefufl 
awlal ub by checking their advwtiaemenl 
canncil aooapt reaponatXfty for. more than ONE INCORRECT tnsertton and that no repubfcation 

case of typographical or nlhor chdrigea yvhlch do riot affect thB vafue'of ihe advertttement. 


r HE Monica Lewinsky crisis 
throws a new light on that 
enigmatic photo of Bill and 
1 Hillary, (heir generous flesh cov- 
ered only in bathing suits, mock- 
: waltzing together on the beach in St 
| Thomas, in the Virgin Islands. De- 
spite the first couple’s coy cora- 
plainls about invasion of privacy 
during their New Year vacation, al- 
most everyone assumed the shot 
had been cleverly posed by some 
subaltern employed by the presi- 
, dent’s anti-Paula Jones publicity 
> campaign. After all, in real life, what 
( amorously inclined, privacy-deprived 
couple — finding themselves nearly 
nude in a gorgeously lonely spot — 

I would leap to their feet, whistling 
Strauss? 

But now that we know that the 
, president, insufficiently chastened 
I by Jones's charges of sexual harass- 
1 ment, has, in all likelihood, been 
| uarrying on with every female 
i within grabbing distance — who is 
to say that he was not simultaiK*- 
I ously romancing Hillary too? A man 
■ such gargantuan appetites might 
J : 'fty. in the odd moment uf need. 

' . sustake his own wife for a bimbo. 

I ■ Technically spealcing, it is not yet 
.J'rime in the United States for a 
. nian, even a married one, to have 
wx with a consenting 2l-yenr-old. 
|he legal snare lies in the accusa- 
f jt'in that Clinton urged Lewinsky to 
* about their affair under oath, 
ihould Jones's lawyers subpoena 
J 10 Mp establish the president’s 
“j-ged runaway priapism. But if 
j Uroon is impeached, tile real issue 
-j wl not be the mere ‘‘suborning’' of 
; a witness, but America's entire “cul- 
I "w war" over sex, sexuality, and 
: ^Q 0118 other pathways to pleasure. 

, For years now, the right has been 
wemng ahead in our civil war over 
culture* and morality, leaving the 
ub m the grip of a pitilessly puritani- 
«1 backlash. The tragedy is that 
J-Unton might once have been able 
®” srn this backlash around — if 
° IUy » in so many other issue 
•reas, he had been brave as well as 
and smart 

Clinton, like the rest of the 
"wraers, grew up in a society that 
nin j more indulgent of male 
Wandering. In John F Kennedy’s 
J* 1 often been noted, men 
JSF* “ctually gained points by 
Jfung and grabbing. Certainly It 

t-J 0t f #c F n to hurt JFK 
nr an ^ secret se^ 
S 2??** witnessed hia trysts 
tim P ! hole P 00 ^ 3 of babes at a 
inU°r» so ,^ eyinour Hirsch reports i 
“^DsrkSldeOfCameloL 
wor, Cu ^ ture the early sixties, 
ra en in grey flannel rou- 
\ZL T*** 1 U P ^eir martini 
a, leered at the hat-check gal, 
back to the office to 
ib’J™* secretaries 1 butts. AB ' 
bdiaJ? c6n8 ^ d ered fine manly 
CT" 1 * ^donce of unob- 
Mten f^ te3toater one flow. In an era 
Ejh n *f : f ‘J 1 ® 0 'vere portrayed as 1 
L ve hpt 8t 1 If may even 

Keiicn,, ^ to known as an ener- 
^^ofwomen. 
irkforS? of w omen Into the 
v, aiT ft , Ce ! i ^^hinlng In ■ the sorties, 
chaflenge. the- male 


conception of the office as play-pen, 
even if that office was the Oval one. 

It waB not that women, or their femi- 
nist spokespersons, like sex any 
less than men, or that all women are 
at all times disgusted by the leering 
attentions of males. In some set- 
tings. in fact, we welcome and even 
encourage them. But the workplace 
is different. We go there to get a job 
done, and unte&9 that job is lap- 
dancing, it's an insult to be judged 
by one’s body parts and willingness 
to share them. 

Feminists outlawed sexual harass- 
ment to clear the way lor women's 
economic advancement, which is, 
among other tilings, an essential 
ingredient for women’s liberation in 
the sexual realm as well. Sure, some 
charges of sexual harassment occa- 
sionally seem, even to this hardline 
feminist, a little on the over-sensi- 
tive side. But even men don’t appre- 
ciate unsolicited intimacies in public 
sellings — which is why. if you waul 
to insult a German or French man 
who is not a close friend or family 
member, you start by addressing 
him as da or tu. 

It wasn't feminism, though, that 
undid Clinton. He seems genuinely 
comfortable around women, even 
those uf the non-babe variety; lie ap- 
points them to high positions; lie 
lias stood his ground un abortion 
rights despite what must be power- 1 
ful daily temptations to defect. As a 
result, organised feminism has re- 
mained by his side through every 
“bimbo eruption" so far, adopting a 
HUlary-Uke stance as the ever up- 
beat And oblivious spouse. 

When Jones surfaced with her ac- 
cusation of crude sexual harass- 
ment in 1993, the National j 
Organisation for Women muttered | 
darkly about rightwing conspiracies 
and tactfully averted Its gaze. A few I 
feminists (myself included) were I 
distressed by NOW’S stand-by-your- 
ratm forbearance: If sexual harass- 
ment la a crime, it's a crime even 
when nlce-guy Democrats do it to 
right-leaning women. 

Still, you could argue that there 
was always something good-natured 
about BiU’s derelictions. No one has 
produced credible evidence that, for 
example, Jones failed, as charged, 
to get a promotion because she 
rejected his advances. And it is not 
true, as Lewinsky’s lawyer William 
Ginsburg weirdly opined last week, 
that 1/ Clinton did indeed have sex 
with his client, he mtist be a “miso- 
gynist". If anything, he likes women 
far ; too much for' his own fragile 
powers of self-control. The brain 1 
says do, but again mid again, the 
groinsaysgo. ‘. ,l ‘ 

i But Clinton’s problem Is not jtist 
that he Is a Titan, a married man; or 
even a married ro'an who happens to 1 
be ‘ the president of' the 'United 
States. In the cultural iconography 
of 1990s 1 America} he has bad to 
work overtime as the representative' 
of ' an entire, gedefatfoti' and its; 
lavoiirite decade the Sixties. 1 Lib-' 
erals loved him, back in" 92 and be- 
fore he betrayed them in. so mahy 
’ ways, for. dodging the draft and for ' 
admitting 1 he’d beefr* around -pot- 
smokers without 1 stalking Out in a 



The picture of the Clintons dancing in the middle of the dqy on their 
Christmas holiday fooled no one photograph: Paul j Richards 


snit, or summoning the narcs. One 
popular political button, issued just 
after his first election, shows a smil- 
ing, long-haired, very young Bill 
over the loving caption, “My Presi- 
dent". For the same reasons of 
course, the right has despised him 
from the start as Dionysus, god of 
orgies, incarnate. 

4 T THE Republican National 
Convention In 1992, Mari- 
lyn Quayle, wife of theii- 
vice president Dan Quayle, fired 
one of the opening salvoeB in the 
culture war when she excoriated 
demonstrators, drug-takers, draft- 
dodgera, and, for good measure,' 
working mothers. Nor Was her 
rhetoric particularly inflammatory 
for the right When, for example, 

■ rocker Jerry Garda died in 1995 (a 
passing that the White House noted 
With appropriate sorrow), the 
tyooni e-own ed Washington Times 
seized the occasion to denotinefe 
the sixties as a “trade decade", 
marked by '‘nihilism" and Infantile' 
hedonisln". *' 1 

From the start, Clinton' bungled | 
! his role as sixties icon. Asked about i 
the draft-dodging, he mumbled- and 
Raffled, thereby blowing the price- 
' less opportunity to say, "Yes, and I 
- not bnly dodged the draft, I also 
protested proudly against that 
hideous imperialist war, as so mhny 
other Citizens of conscience did, 
blah blah." ■ ■ ' 

; On the pot question, he reach^d a 
nadir of ambivalence ^-'admitting 
simultaneously that : h£'d 'smoked' It, 
that he hadn't inhaled It, and that He 
: wished he'd irigested a toque or two 
• after all. Why not say, p Yeah, I tried 


it. Didn’t we all? And what’s the 
fuss? One of the wonderful legacies 
of the sixties counterculture Is that 
we now understand that marijuana 
is a harmless high, with none of the 
nasty side-effects of booze"? Or 
words to that effect. 

Better yet, he could have chal- 
lenged the ' rightwing' culture- 
warriors' sixtles-bashlng head on. 
That poor demonised decade wbb 
hardly the lOyear-long sex-and- j 
drugs orgy of prurient rightwing 
imaginings. It was, for those of you 
too young to have been there, the , 
last time when great masses of 
Americans took their piolity seri- 
ously enough to try to participate In 
It — by organising, protesting, and 
generally doing the kind of things 
that wide-awake citizens normally 
do. (Not that there’s anything 
wrong with a little partying too.) 
j More germane to hia present 
difficulties is that he could,' years 
ago, have scored a few pre-emptive 
points on the subject -of sex and its 
role in public affaire. Ark adulterous 
politician may owe an apology to his 
wife, but unless the adulterous 
activities wei-fe carried on 'during 
cabinet meetings or' with the heads 
of foreign states, he dobs n<)t owe 
one to hia constituents. VWheiv 
Gennlfer Flowers 1 tevealed her af- 
fair with tlien-candldateClinton,' hie ' 
and Hillary went on television to 
offer some sappy' twitterings' 'about 
the vicissitudes of love and mar- 
riage. Better to have 9tated. firmly 
right thetl: "So'rlV folks, but' this is 
none of your businfesfe. EVen While 
leaving' a thick hall of semen Oil 
' over the State of Arkansas, I got my 
job done.” ' v 
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Not only did he fail to challenge 
the Puritanism of the religious right, 
he gradually acceded to it, even 
wrapping himself, increasingly, in 
its tawdry banner. Hie worst case, 
because it potentially damages so 
many lives outside of Clinton's im- 
mediate family, is welfare “reform". 

To the right, welfare reform was not 
so much a budget-cutting measure 
as a moral crusade waged against 
those mythically promiscuous 
ghetto women who reproduce 
solely to gain a few additional dol- 
lars in welfare payments. 

This Is not toe piece to rebut that 
curiously sex-soaked stereotype, or 
to go in to the actual statistics on the 
reproductive habits of the poor, i 
Clinton could have done that at any I 
time, armed with extensive data 
from his own Health and Human 
Services department. Instead, his 
administration joined the campaign 
against “illegitimate'’ — or, as we 
used to say before the right altered 
the relevant vocabulary, out-of-wed- 
lock — births, having his health and 
human ser rices director declare 
them “just wrong". 

flb VO ONE, of course, could 
111 have expected a sitting pres- 
■ W ident to endorse noti-marital 
sex; the mistake lay in not asserl- 
ing. firmly and calmly, that sex hiqv 
pens, that it happens even among 
people who are not married in each 
other, nnd that the products of such 
unions are fully legitimate human 
beings, deserving of social sup- 
ports. Instead, to his eternal dishon- 
our. in IS-ftMiCiinloji signed a welfare 
reform bill that ends the federal 
responsibility to children in jioverty 
and, as the ndded insult, provides 
funds In enroll their mothers in 
what the right styles as “chastity 
training". 

Now a president who snHtcliea 
alms from poor moms, while con- 
signing their libidos to cold showers 
and prayer meetings, arguably de- 
serves whatever torments the puri- 
tan right can devise as punishment 
for his own sexual wanderings. My 
own preference would be to'see him 
impeached for some weightier mis- 
deed th'an bedding down a White 
House Intent and urging her to lie 
about it, and his record provides a 
surfeit of these. 

j On ibsue ^fter Issue,’ Clintoh 
would articlikte a principle — such 
as human rights for gays in the’miil- 
tary only to fold at toe first snarl , 
qf opposition from the right He 
promised an “activist government", 
then gave' Us a government that 1 b 
qiore concerted with what our chii- ' 
dreii wear 'to school (uniforms or 1 
riiufti) than with whether they have ‘ 
a meal in their stomachs when they 
leave the house in the morning. He 
raised taxes , for the rich, theh 
whipped around and apologised to 
them for doing so. 

. The list could be extended Indefi- 
nitely, but the point is this: with the 
deception of abortioh rights, there 
1^ nothing Clinton Heb consistently 
stood up for, least Of all the old ! 
sixties notion that sex outside mar- 
riage is not innately and In all cases 
'• a8iri. • ‘ " -i ’ 

1 By dodging the draft, Clinton' 
may have daved his life. But by 
slinking away frt>di the culture war, 
he left toe way dear for toe political 
factioh that believes sex is evil while 
‘ ijsury, exploitation and. pollution are 
’ Just souhd maiiagemerlt principles. 

If the Hghtvring puritans have him 
cornered npw ^— well, do one can 
- ' say he ever Exerted hlmsqlf, in the 
slightest’ wajr, to prevent this sordid 
outcome. Arid Hillary? 0 ne can only 
' hope thht those photo 3 'purporting 
- to docutilerit marital 1 love. were, /in 
5 feet, carefully pb^eti.' " 
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Letter from Namibia Margaret Bradley 


GUA ffiS f^WWEWLY 


Boxing clever 


| m WHEN Nina and Frederick 
l#l W sang about "little boxes 
W m just the same" it sent a fris- 
son of tear or despair though many 
of us. We lived in one little box, paid 
a mortgage for it all our lives, and 
finished up in another box when we 
died. Little boxes meant endless 
years of dull work, of drab social 
conformity, penny-pinching, nosy 
neighbours, a circumscribed life . . . 
but little boxes mean something 
else in Namibia today. 

New Lego-style buildings made 
up of hundreds of little, grey boxes 
have sprung up next to every post 
office — but the citizens are far from 
being appalled. They are so de- 
lighted that they have turned out in 
droves to get one. Why? Because 
the keys to these little boxes donT 
lock us away from each other they 
open the doors to communication. 

Communications are and have 
always been on people's minds in 
Namibia. The population, at only 
1.5 million, is small, but the couniry 
is vast, and the terrain is demanding. 

Along half of the 1,600km of 
coastal desert the highest dunes in 
the world roll into the South Atlantic 
Ocean; over the rest an arid gravel 
plain stretches to the horizon. The 
Portuguese, who arrived by sea at 
the end of the 15th century, took 
one look at what seemed to them 
like hell on earth, and left for more 
fertile lands. 

The next group of visitors — 
mostly traders and missionaries — 
waited more than 300 years before 
forging their way into the scrub 
savannah heartlands via the Cape. 
They carried their goods in wagons 
drawn by 20 oxen under a scorching 
sun. Once across the Orange river, 
their constant preoccupation must 
have been water, since the next 
perennial river was 1,600km away. 

Emma Sarah Hahn, the wife of a 
German missionary, wrote in the 
1840s of her yearning for news from 
her family. Relations had often been 
born, married or buried for a year 
before a letter arrived. Priests, trav- 
ellers or traders passing through 
carried letters on journeys talcing 
months as they stopped to preach or 
do business on the way. 

The coming of German settlers in 
late 19th century saw a formalisa- 
tion of the postal system. Early 
photographs showed indigenous 
people in their traditional dress 
made of cow hides topped by a Ger- 
man postman '8 hat With a canvas 


bag over their shoulders, they ran 
the eight-day journey between 
Windhoek and the coast with one 
change of relay at Otjirablngwe. 

Even though the settlers suffered 
from delay, they did eventually 
learn the news. The conquered peo- 
ples were not so lucky. While die 
women and children, the old and 
the sick were confined to “home- 
lands" — some of which they had 
never before occupied and most of 
which were Incapable of supporting 
the populations assigned to them — 
the imposition of taxes forced the 
men to take up contracts as miners, 
labourers and agricultural workers 
hundreds of kilometres from home. 
Unable to read or write and with no 
communication systems in place for 
them, their ignorance of family af- 
fairs was total, their loneliness and 
misery complete. 

Eventually roads and railways 
were constructed. The first was a 
wagon road from the Interior to 
Walvis Bay, built by a great Indige- 
nous leader, Jan Jonker. With no 
technology of any kind he cleared 
the route of the tumbled boulders 
that dot the scrub savannah. If he 
had realised what misfortunes facili- 
tating travel for white adventurers 
would bring his people, he might 
have had second thoughts. 

Later, metalled roads and regu- 
larly graded gravel pistes made life 
easier — If you were white. Passes 
had been introduced to control the 
movements of indigenous people. 
Asphalt was laid not so much to 
bring people together as to keep 
them down, as troops and armoured 
personnel carriers pounded north- 
ward to the war zone, where Swapo 
was fighting for Independence. 

Telephones came too. In the 
southern and central areas where 
the settlers lived, the system was 
constantly updated. Elsewhere it 
remained an overloaded manual 
system which broke down when it 
rained. 

So how do the little grey boxes aid 
communications? In a country where 
it ia not possible to have a postman 
going from door, the boxes help to 
keep isolated and separated people 
in touch. Post office boxes where 
people can collect their mall take die 
place of letter boxes In the doors. 

Now more people are literate than 
ever before. “Utile boxes just the. 
same" mean hope, excitement and 
expanding horizons, not gloom and 
depression, in Namibia. 


A Country Diary 


Phil Gates 


D urham university, 

botanic garden: A warm 
breeze swept up last year’s 
leaves and carried them sky- 
wards in a whirling wind devil, 
to the top of the cypresses on the 
conifer lawn. The mild start to 
the year has brought spring to 
the garden, two months early. 
Snowdrops are In flower, honey- 
bees have been seen in the helle- 
bore flowers and frogs have 
come out of hibernation. The 
rhododendron dauricum in 
the peat garden, which almost 
always pays a penalty in frost- 
scorched flowers for its preco- 
cious blooming, is covered in a 
mass of immaculate deep pink 
flowers carried on bare twigs. 
Swelling willow catkins are be- i 


ginning to force their way out 
from under their bud scales, ma- 
honia blossom scents the air in 
one sheltered part of the garden 
and witch hazels are on the 
verge of flowering too. 

There is always an uneasiness 
that goes with a false spring — 
born of a near- certainty that we 
will pay for It in due course — 
but for now the gardeners have 
taken advantage of a break in the 
wet weather to prepare a site for 
a new planting of a collection of 
ornamental cherry species, 

TheyVe chosen a spot shel- 
tered from the winds by birches 
and tall beeches, where the cher- 
ries will be planted around a 
small depression, so fast their 
petals will fell straight to earth 
and sit in a pink pool under the 
trunks in spring. 



Water falls 35m Into the River Dee from the from the Pontcysyllte Aquedu 
at the start of a restoration programme. The Grade I listed aqueduct, the t 
was built by Thomas Telford as part of a plan to link Liverpool to Bristol 
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Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


H OW fast would I have to 
travel to avoid being cap- 
tured by a speed camera? 


S PEED cameras, or radar guns, 
work on the Doppler principle, 
that the electromagnetic wave/par- 
ticles (photons) reflected from the 
moving vehicle have a lower or 
higher frequency, depending on di- 
rection and velocity relative la the 
observing radar gun, 

U the questioner travelled at the 
velocity of light, the photons would 
be unable to catch up with him. and 
thus could not be reflected back to 
the receiver, and no 9peed would be 
recorded. But to achieve this velo- 
city would require infinite energy 
expenditure, and is therefore impos- 
sible for material objects. 

If his velocity of approach to the 
camera were near to that of light, 
the frequency of each reflected pho- 
ton would be so high that its own 
energy, by Planck's Law, would be 
sufficient to destroy the camera, 
and hence the evidence. — Richard 
Harvey, Salisbury, Wiltshire 


IN THIS modem age of miracle 
■ synthetic materials, why can’t 
someone come up with a wind- 
screen-wiper blade that does not 
screech when the screen is dry? 

\A/INDSCREEN wipers are In 
V V fact designed to squeak when 
the screen is dry. In order to remind 
us that It is bad for both the wipers 
and the glass to operate them in this 
condition. The friction between the 
wiper and the dry glass, aggravated 
by road dust and dirt, wears both 
away. — Walter Ogston, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, USA 


In the 19th century of opium 
in China and haBhdsh In Egypt? 
How were these mass addictions 
stopped — or weren't they? 

~T~HE social effects of opium smok- 
/ ing among all sections of the Chk. 
nese population were deleterious, so 
much so that the growing of the 
opium poppy,, the production, distri- 


bution and smoking of opium was 
prohibited by imperial decree. The 
imperial government largely suc- 
ceeded in preventing the production 
and distribution of Chinese opium 
but it was not able to stop people 
smoking it. 

The Chinese demand for opium 
was supplied by British traders from 
India. By the 1830s more than 
25.000 chests (each containing 60- 
70 kilograms) were smuggled into 
China each year. In 1839 the Chi- 
nese court sent Lin Xexu as special 
commissioner to Canton, the centre 
of the opium b ade, to enforce prohi- 
bition. He ordered the surrender of 
all opium stocks and imprisoned the 
British merchants in their factories. 
Un’s actions precipitated the first 
Anglo-Chinese war, or first opium 
war. — John Davies, Department of 
History, Liverpool Hope University 


I well-educated? 

T HE Labour MP Dennis Skinner 
once remarked of a fellow (pub- 
lic-school educated) MP: ‘The hon- 
ourable gentleman is obviously 
educated beyond his intellect" — 
Pete Campbell, Bath 

G ENERAL scientific consensus 
defines intelligence as primarily 
the ability to adapt to new situations 
and the capacity for problem-solving 
using certain choices over others in 
order to make profitable decisions. 

Education is useful, but as the 
psychologiat/educator Edward de 
Bono wrote, it “is no substitute for 
information". Our knowledge of the 
world is incomplete — every day we 
learn new experiences and absorb 
better methods to arrive at solu- 
tions, De Bono recently wrote: “Un- 
less we have complete Information, 
we need thinking in order to make 
t|\e best use of the information we 
have." That is why all the education 
In the world is not necessarily intel- 
ligence-transforming. 

Intelligence (as a survival tech- 
nique) preceded the emergence of 
higher pursuits in the sciences and 
arts, In the modern world, intelli- 
gence can be Interpreted as the abil- 
ity to be successful, invoking 
social/ economic adaptability, effec- 
tive decision-making and being pro- 
active. It Is beneficial to have an 


education, but it seems to bean*!, 
junct to the vole intelligence pbp 
— Suzanne Elgohari, London 


that can always be remedied.; 
you are stupid, you an? stupid fa | 
life. — Lynne Batik, Aberdeen 


fcAJV the Queen cook? 


cent, but it's unfair to eHggff 
ate royalty’s personal unhanding i 
The German Imperial family ini* 1 
tradition of apprenticing its princes- 
to trades; Queen Victoria’s childreaj 
earned jjocket money by worts* j 
for the head gardener; and itwasff| 
linbly reported that at her beacbWj 
the present Queen always cooW, 
the lunch and got family andgue*. 
to help her with the washing up- - . 
Mike Lyle, Uangynog, Carmrtiti* • 
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Leaks that turned into a flood of complaints 


Any answers'!' 

I UNAR Prospector Is to <W; 
L civilian moon mission for* 5 
years. How many military mis- , 
Bions have there been* 
have they been doing? 
Taylor-Gooby, Canterbury, 

I A /HT can 1 ’t we all Jurt £■* 

V v each other? — Calh Benw, 
Hong Kong 

I HAVE a number of prints 
I depicting London street 
traders, published in 181 ®. ' 
Among them is a vendor of 
“Birmingham Balls”, Her 
basket is closed, so I have 
idea what these might 
anyone know? — Robin Do™** 
London '• •. 

l/l/flytatheStarofbavW 

V V sometimes found on A*. | 
gates to Hindu temples? —em !E 
Napier, London 


Answers should be 

weeWy@giiardlan.co.uk, ;| 

01 7 1/+441 71 -242-0966, « PT E, 
to Tins Guardian Weekly, 76 FW, ( 
don Road, London EC1M 3H" 

The Notes & Queries webs* 8 * 1 

httpV/nq, guardian. co.uk/ ^ 


A baby suffering chronic 
digestive disorder and 
extreme distress is suing 
(he makers of her 
mother's breast Implant. 
Banned in the US, 
silicone implants are still 
used in Britain despite 
widespread concern. 

Sarah Boseley reports 

r HE British pin-up Melinda 
Messenger is just one of the 
many glamour models who 
have had boob jobs. We all know 
that some of the most expensive 
cleavages in show business have 
been pumped up beyond their nat- 
ural cup size with a breast implant. 
We all snigger at the surgeon’s art. 
What's the harm? 

The thought that new-born babies 
might suckle silicone through their 
mother's nipple comes like a bucket 
of cold water on all the fun. The de- 
bate over the safety of 9iflcone gel 
implantfi has taken a new turn in 
Britain with the granting of legal aid 
to Danni (Daniella) Bowler, now 21 
months old, to 9ue an unidentified 
foreign company. And there are at 
least 50 more children like her. 

Danni's mother, Mary Bowler, 
aged 26, had a silicone gel implant 
in January 1993 because one of her 
breasts had never developed. Hers 
was one of the 40 per cent of im- 
| plants carried out for medical rea- 
sons, not vanity. By the time she 
had her operation, silicone gel-filled 
implants had been banned by the 
United States Food and Drugs Ad- 
ministration for nearly a year. They 
legal in Britain despite two re- 
v 'ow8 of the medical evidence — an- 
other i9 now underway. 

The FDA acted because of the 
krge number of women with im- 
plants complaining that they had 
wcome ill and because the manu- 
fcturers, Dow Corning, had not 
Jfoved the implants were safe. In 
me US, the onus is on the makers to 
provide positive proof. 

Bowler knew none of this. 'They 
mdn't tell me of the risks," she says, 
i felt good after the operation be- 
muse I had a proper chest, but then 
jt started to go wrong." The implant 
'wked inside her. When she eventu- 
had it removed, It was full of air 
bubbles. 

had her first child, Jordan, 
now three, without any problems. T 
Ureas t-feed my son. He went 
^ight on the bottle.” Then just 
ao? 8 later> ahe k 11 Pliant 
wm. “When l was seven months 
P^gnant, I felt terribly ill. I was 
r eathies 8) anaemic and couldn't do 
Per ' . che8t X-rays and an 
and liver tests." 

ni.*L D ann * was born, Bowler 
wli u 10 breast, having been 
J 7 fo® doctors it was the best 
** baby’s health. By then, 
■i a 'y a juried about her implant 
wakI l on ^ delivery floor If it 
uld he all right arid they B&id it 
ikiin * ® ut * this very sharp 
and the implant pulling." 
Wbfem'waB with the slli- 
mari bre® 81 . not the other. It 
feeding agony and, after three 
^.sheputDaiml on thfe bottle. 
babS 4?^ wong with the 
bhe was 111 from the start 

wonsTo? ^ ^ and W 

nyjk couldn't tolerate' any 

be y” 811 milk." Danni had to 
a special non-dairy, non- 



Mary Bowler and 


soya substitute, which doctors pre- 
scribed for her. Danni has had 
permanent digestive problems, dia- 
rrhoea and a lot of distress. “She 
seemed to be afraid of something." 
says her mother. “Her eye9 would 
stare wide open all the time.” All the 
pictures of Danni as a baby are like 
that She wouldn't sleep after feed- 
ing. She would scream with stom- 
ach aches and have horrible 
diarrhoea. First, they said she had 
colic, and then digestive problems. 

She has a paediatrician who has 
given her blood teste and things like 
that Nothing really has come up." 

Bowler believes the doctors are not 
looking in the right direction. 

Through anti-eilicone campaign- 
ers in Britain, 9he was put in touch 
with an American organisation 
called Children Affected by Toxic 
Substances (CATS). They said 9he 
has all the Blgns of second-genera- 
tion silicone poisoning,” she says. 

That is the claim which may now 
be tested in the courts. Women like 

Sylvia Ball from St He- 

lenB, "“[ Liverpool, mil <[j ann | seemed to be afraid. Her eyea 

be watching. She has 

four boys, two bom be- wou id stare wide open all the time. 

fore and two after she 

had a siiicone-gei implant ghe would scream with stomach 

to reconstruct her col- 

lapsed breasts, she fed ac t, es and have horrible diarrhoea’ 


leakage of the implants." says Ball. 
Her symptoms have been chronic 
exhaustion, unbearable pains in her 
bones and joints, flu-like symptoms 
and pains in the chest and eyes. 

There are thousands of women 
with these symptoms and a variety 
of others who are convinced they 
and, in 9ome caseB, their children 
have been poisoned by silicone 
leaks from an implant inside their 
body. Former Fleetwood Mac 
singer Stevie Nicks recently de- 
clared that her health had been de- 
stroyed by her 9llicone implants. If 
all this damage is being done, It 
should be a scandal of huge propor- 
tions. But the implants are still 
legally used in Britain on some 
5,000 to 6,000 women a year. What 
Is going on? 

British campaign groups claim 
cover-up. Makers’ claims that sill- 
cone is inert, and therefore safe, 
have been upheld by two scientific 
reviews and the Medical Devices 
Agency (MDA), which licenses the 


her second son success- 
fully, she says, and en- 
joyed It, having bottle-fed the first. 
With the third and fourth, things 
were different ‘They screamed, 
They hated the taste. I think they 
sensed it was poison. I'm convinced 
silicone was coming out I had to 
atop breast-feeding. They were 
starving." 

Ball’s elder breast-fed boy has 
“come out great", she says, and Is 
now at university in Wales. 
Nicholas, aged 12, and Alex, 10, 
cause her a lot more concern. 
“Nicholas Is presently being investi- 
gated about a growth, inside his 
cheek tfhich he has had for the last 
12 weeks," she says. “He’s getting 
terrible headache* and chronic 
tiredness, He used to be very sporty 
until he got tired, and he’s put lots of 
weighton. 

The other one, Alex, can’t put 
weight on, although lie eats a lot, 
and I don’t like the look of the dark 
dixies he’s had since birth." 

Ball herselfwas first diagnosed 
as having ME. A second doctor has 
called It sillconosis. Tt was due to 


implants for use. Doctors and scien- 
tists disagree with each other. 

Compensation battles raging in 
the US muddy the waters even 
more. After the FDA’s ban oh sili- 
cone-filled implants In April 1992, 
the trickle of daims against manu- 
facturers became a flood. Dow 
Corning, the largest manufacturer, 
daimed 20,000 lawsuits were filed 
against It within two years. 

In the early days, one woman 
walked away with more than $1 mil- 
lion In spite of the absence of evi- 
dence to prove that she had been 
damaged by her silicone implant or 
that she had even been ill. With 
hindsight, it may have been a wrong 
move. The avalanche of claims 
made Dow Corning flee to the bank- 
ruptcy courts, It has,since filed vari- 
ous' proposals for a? fond worth 
some $2.4 billion to Settle 200,000 
claims throughout the world. 

1 Meanwhile Its parent company, 
the very wealthy .DOW Chemical, 
has been battling fi^cety against 
the daimB of victims’ lawyers that it 


is financially liable for any damage, 
Insisting that it never designed, 
manufactured or sold implants, al- 
though it did test the material. It 
had successfully kept its distance 
until recently, but last August it re- 
ceived a substantial, although not 
knock-out blow during a class ac- 
tion of 1,800 women in Louisiana. 
The jury found that Dow Chemical 
had inadequately tested the material 
and covered up problems. It gave 
the go-ahead to a trial of whether 
women had suffered harm from 
their implants, although the judge 
has dismissed any continuation of a 
class action. The cases of eight indi- 
vidual women will be heard instead. 

The documents from Dow Corn- 
ing that have surfaced during this 
trial have destroyed any seed of 
doubt lingering in the minds of the 
women who believe themselves to 
have been poisoned by silicone. 
They have had a spectacular circula- 
tion, plastered all over the Internet 
by support groups. 

Sylvia Ball is now try- 
ing desperately to raise 
£2,600 ($4,200) to have 
her implants removed 
privately. On the National 
Health Service, 9he says, 
they do not take away 
the scar tissue which 
contains a lot of silicone 
from a ruptured implant. 

Memos were produced in court 
stating that “we have no valid long- 
term Implant data to substantiate 
the safety of gels for long-term im- 
plant use" (September 1983), re- 
gretting . that the silicone gel 
envelopes were only "just good 
enough" (January 1976), urging 
medical salesmen to wash and dry 
the Implant before demonstrating It 
to customers, to get rid of any sili- 
cone that might have bled out of It 
(May 1975) and agreeing to dis- 
patch faulty shipments "to any coun- 
try otherthan US, Western Europe, 
Australia and NeW Zealand”, tt goes 
on: “They are excellent for South 
America, Near East, Eastern Eu- 
rope, Africa and Far East" (October 
1976)1 

Despite the confusion, the ex- 
perts agree that more than half the 
implants do rupture, sometimes 
within only a few years of an opera- 
tion. The silicone gel leaks out and 
migrates to all parts of the body. 
Some women find they have lumps 
of gel In an arm or leg. 


It Is not pleasant, but many scien- 
tists say it cannot be harmful be- 
cause silicone is Inert Back in the 
forties, Japanese prostitutes were 
injected with industrial grade liquid 
silicone to develop the large breasts 
Americans were thought, to lust 
after. Some died and some irretriev- 
ably damaged their health. But the 
medical grade silicone contained in 
an implant envelope has been 
cleared time and again of causing 
cancers or connective tissue dis- 
eases. 

Most women complain not of 
such disease but of auto-immune- 
like disorders. The FDA lists the 
most common as: joint pain and 
swelling; skin tightness, redness or 
swelling; swelling of hands and feet; 
rash; swollen glands or lymph 
nodes; unusual fatigue; general 
aching; greater chance of getting 
colds, viruses and flu; unusual hair 
loss; memory problems: headaches; 
muscle weakness or burning; nau- 
sea or vomiting: and irritable bowel 
syndrome. 

New evidence from the US sug- 
gests that all could be explained if 
some women react to silicone 
where others do not. Dr Robert 
Garry, of Tulane University in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, believes that 
some women have antibodies to 
man-made polymers in their blood. 
That has led to the review now tak- 
ing place, led by Professor- Roger 
Sturrock, an eminent rheumato- 
logist from Glasgow university. Dr 
Garry is adamant — silicone gel im- 
plants should be banned in Britain. 

The two main campaigns here. 
Silicone Support UK, run by Margo 
Cameron, and the Survivors of Sili- 
cone. led by Elaine Coomber. are 
glad and hopeful, but say that even 
if the review results in a ban, their 
work is far from over. Elaine 
Coomber, who says she is so ill her- 
self that she cannot get out of bed 
some days, has been campaigning 
for three years. 

A deadline was set last February 
for registering for a chance of com- 
pensation from Dow, but Coomber 
says many sufferers still do not re- 
alise why they have been ill. 

Coomber has hundreds of sad 
stories from the 4,000 women she 
believes have registered for possi- 
ble compensation, including her 
own. She is 52 and had her implants 
when 9he was 29. Most years since, 
she has been ill. She cared about 
her appearance. “I had breast im- 
plants to enhance myself and now 
I’m in such a state that to paint my 
nails or have my hair done is really 
difficult and sometimes impossi- 
ble." 

Margo Cameron, based in Glas- 
gow, who was poisoned, she be- 
lieves, by the liquid silicone 
injections she was given in her lip in 
1990, has been made militant by 
what she sees as the sinister cover- 
up by the silicone industry and oth- 
ers. "Nobody could tell me why I 
was 111," she says. She discovered I 
the cause in the US. “When I came 
back, 1 was told I was the only per- I 
'son in Britain suffering this way," 
she says. As her American doctor 
had forewarned her, she went down 
with MS three years later. She later 
discovered that liquid silicone had 
tiever been authorised for injecting. 

These women are all hoping that 
Danni Bowler, little as she is, can 
change perceptions in Britain. Cate- 
goric medical proof of the case 
against silicone gel does not yet 
exist, hut can so many thousands of 
women all be wrong? 


Helplines In Britain: Survivors of 
Silicone, tel; 01522 667044; 
Silicone Support Group UK, 
tel: 01 41 6375460 
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One for the gentlemen 
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TELEVISION 

Nancy Banka-Smith 


f is one of September Films' 
bumper fun tubs of popcorn. They 
do several flavours. It Is based on the 
premise that anyone can be enter- 
taining for five seconds. Quick 
quotes are cut together as though 
the speakers were in the same room. 

The general effect is as light and 
bright as a line of socks blowing on a 
washing line, with the occasional pair 
of invigoiatingly bright bloomers. 

The socks were all presenters. I 
didn’t know there were so many 


presenters in the world. Some I was 
meeting for the first and last time. 
Carol McGiffin (presenter). Zofi 
Ball (presenter). Carol Smillie and 
Denise Van Outen (presenters). 
Emma Forbes, Penny Smith, 
Mariella Frostrup, Sara Cox and 
Davina McCall (all presenters). 

Daddy, daddy, what's a presenter? 
A presenter, child, is presentable. 
She is a blonde so blonde that site 
glows in the dark with radioactive 
phosphorescence, like some 
strange invertebrate In the Min- 
danao Trench. If a presenter is pig- 
headed enough to be a brunette, 
she may be too bright for the job. 

The bloomers were up-front-and- 


I at-’em women, always good for an 
entertaining quote. Jenny Eclair 
, gazed stage right with deceptive 
mistiness and said, "A proper, real 
old-fashioned man, that's what I 
like. A man in a trilby. A man who 
can rescue a calf from a swollen 
river." If she’s ever been nearer a 
cow than McDonald's, I'll eat a ham- 
burger — but what a clever girl, He 
had to wear a trilby and he had to 
save a calf. A cap and a lamb would 
not have been foimy. I don’t know 
why. Trust me, Fni an audience, 
Maureen Lipman had a vivid little 
mime of girl9 from Hull on the pull, 
and a vivdder opinion of Tenerife: 
"The most awful place on earth. A 
black island with green bananas." 

Christine Hamilton, game girl: 
“Aargh! At the risk of confirming 


the stereotype image I have in some 
peoples minds, I asked Neil to 
marry me — or rather l told him we 
were getting married." 

Jilly Goolden: "Find n man with a 
narrow head because it's easier in 
childbirth." 

Vanessa Feltz: "As my mother 
was expelling the plncenta, she was 
dreaming about what she would 
wear at the wedding." (This may 
lead some to suppose Vanessa burst 
into the world before her mother 
had nailed her father's foot to the 
floor. No, no, Hauessa's wedding.) 

Sharon Osbourne, Oasy's wife 
and manager: "I love old Mrs Bob- 
bitt." A turn of phrase that somehow 
reinvented the little chopper-chop- 
per from Ecuador as an old dear 
from Camberwick Green. 


Waving, not drowning 

bacon nud eggs, or you can torts 

bncmi sandwich or you canton — — 

omelette, said Zak Keir, wto , CINEMA 
seems to have done a good deal d I Richard Williams 

research on the subject 

My favourites were Zandra . if YOU’RE going to spend $250 


maiden voyage, Cameron uses all 
his technical trickery to present 
frame after frame composed like 
wonderful modem paintings. Lit by 
a pale sun, the clean tines and ele- 


The bouncy bluesman 


OBITUARY 

Junior Wells 

J UNIOR WELLS, the blues 
singer and harmonica player 
who has died from lym- 
phoma aged 63, once protested, 
“I just don't understand how you 
can play good muBic and stand 
still. That was a problem I had 
the first time I went to Europe. 1 
got booed in Germany, because 1 
was moving around and playing. 
They wanted to see me like 
Sleepy JoneB Estes, where you 
get a chair and sit down and 
play. I can't play that way!" 

I remember Wells on stage in 
London at the 1966 American 
Folk Blues Festival, a smaU coded 
spring in black silk zinging round 
the stage like a Chinese Idck- 
boxer. A young woman next to 
me, subdued by the sober, intro- 
verted blues of earlier perform- 
ers on the bill and plainly 
wondering if the whole evening 
would be that hard going, visibly 
cheered up at Wells's sudden 
input of hot-pepper sexuality. 

For about two decades Wells 
and Buddy Guy were the finest 
and most famous partnership in 
modern blues. They had met, as 
so many Chicago bluesinen did, 
in the orbit of Muddy Waters. 
Wells had grown up In WestMeni- 
phla. "My father ... all he knew 
about was sharecropping,' 1 be 
told the writer Paul TYynka. “He 
was In a plantation in ... I can’t 
recall the name, and I don’t never 
want to recall It no more anyway.” 

Rather than have to do fann- 
work he was sent to his mother 
In Chicago, where as a boy be 
hung around older blueamen 
such as Tampa Red. By his mid- 
teens he was playing regularly 
with (he guitarists Dave and 
Louis Myers as The Three 



At 18 he grabbed the city’s 
premier harmonica job, replac- 
ing Little Walter in the Muddy | 
Waters band. Leas than two years 
later, however, he passed the gig 
on to James Cotton so that, like 
Little Walter before him, he 
could promote hia own career, i 
which had recently been acceler- I 
ated by his startling first record- | 
Inga such as Hoodoo Man. 

Wells was already revealing a 
distinctive harmonica tone, and j 
on subsequent records such as I 
Come On In Tills House and 
Messin’ With the Kid ho sounded j 
both bluesy and teenagerisli. 

There might have been a valu- | 
able skill, had he had backing, 
but in common with all the 
Chicago bluesmen he had a lean 
time in the early-to-mld- 1960s, 
scuffling for low-paid club work 
and infrequent recording dates. 
Things improved as blues was 
embraced by the beautiful people: 
Wells and Guy, who began work- 
ing together regularly after collab- 
orating on Wells’s 1965 album 
Hoodoo Man Blues, were 
booked at hippie and campus 
venues, toured bs support act 
for the Rolling Stones and 
recorded several albums each 
for the folk label Vanguard. 

By the 1 970s they were blues 
glitterati, featured In films and 
feted in Europe, Australia and 
Japan. In their interplay on stage 
they were at times as artful as 
Astaire and Rogers, though on 
undisciplined evenings they 
could come across more like 
Laurel and Hardy. 

After several quiet years Wells 
started recording in the early , 
1990s, and In 1996 produced I 
the virtually acoustic Come On 
In This House. Seasoned admir- 
ers, preparing to greet it as his 
best album for more than 
20 years, suddenly realised that 
apart from his collaborations 
with Guy he had let almost 20 
years go by without recording 
very much at all. 

In part that was because he 
had deliberately put public 
performance before records, but 
it also hints at his one artistic 
shortcoming. Though a dramatic 
harmonica-player and an 
effective interpreter of other 
people’s songs, he was that 
curious and uncommon figure, a 
blues. singer \yho had no story of 
his own to tell. 


Amos “Junior" Wells, blues 
musician, bom December 9, 1934; 
died Jahuary 15,^098 
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™ a T .jl . i If YOURt going to spena n:ou a pale sun, tne clean lines and ele- 

Rhodes, languidly reclined on n&J I ^llion on a film, your first duty gnnt angles ravish the eye while the 

doinnch rags and swags, and Tff I / ] 5 to put the doUars on the contrast of a vast, dark bulk with dol- 

ne Bishop, festooned with children, j g^eii. Then you have to give the pliins, fishing boats and even with 

Her youngest is called Babydotite- ] ^dience a better reason to make its the town itself inspires a proper awe. 

cause her husband is called Del 0 wn investment. Forget that bit and The young Rose (Kate Winslet) is 
D°1 lives tnr-ee kilometres away, and l you’re sunk. on board, accompanied by her 

that suits Ter ne fine. with Titanic, James Cameron ad- mother (Frances Fisher), her fi- 

, “* Kot a built-in baby-si'er and [ m j ra bly fulfils the firat part of his nucC, the textile heir Caledon Hock- 

aven t got lm be mil me all the tim ysk. From bow to stern, his huge Icy (Billy Zane), and his English 

at me bum, she said. They jh ^ matches the physical grandeur manservant, Spicer Lovejoy (David 

under your armpits, don’ they?' unis subject. We are thrilled by our Warner). “To me it was a slave 
They "°* first glimpse of the ship, and later ship," Rose tells us, "taking one 

- comprehensively astonished by the back to America in chains." We are 

_ lavish reconstruction of its terrible in no doubt that it will be a marriage 

& I fate. But at the other end of the of convenience, necessitated by her 

Ek / icak, in the human dimension, the late father's legacy of bad debts. 

. ■'•>» .Jhj| director's judgment is leas easy to This makes the presence in her 

ijl - '.'ri'JjfSB endorse. luggage of original canvases by 

- tV' 'Aj&iggl b my experience of cinema- Monet, Degas and Picasso (Les 

jn ;.uf SMpB l going, Titanic's ratio of expenditure Demoiselles d'Avignon, no less) a bit 

■' yl lo expectation has been matched of a puzzle. A gift from her intended? 

L-Vw!- * by the 1959 version of Ben- Hardly. “Somebody Picasso," Hock- 

Hur, which cost $15 million, and ley snorts when Invited to identify 

Cleopatra, with three times that the painter of the Demoiselles. "He’ll 

ijj. budget four years later. For all the never amount to anything." 

: ahflaralion of the famous chariot Poor Zane, playing his usual 

■W wand the smouldering glances uf black browed bastard, gets the worst 
Iiylor and Burton, both films of a script that seldom pauses to 
i v«ne<i curiously undernourished, consider the alternative ton cliche, 
^though Bcn-Hur won the Oscar Rose glimpses an alternative to 
Kbesl picture, a fntc which Titanic this arrogant numbskull in the 



No trouble at f Mill . . . Hockney with liis painting of Suits Mill 

Total recall 


ART 

Alfred Hlckllng 

D AWD HOCKNEVS interest 
in landscape generally ex- 
tends no further than cruis- 
ing through the Hollywood Hills 
with Parsifal on the car stereo. A re 
flective exhibition rooted in hia re- 
sponse to his native environment 
seemed about as probable as Con- 
stable switching haywains for swim- 
ming pools. 

Last summer, however, the artist 
found himself haring to occupy him- 
self during the final stages of a close 
friend’s cancer. Jonathan Silver's 
magnificent Hockney collection at 
Salts Mill, Saltaire, had drawn the 
artist to spend an increasing 
amount of time in his native York- 
shire, so it is fitting that Silver’s final 
request should have been for Hock- 
ney to paint the local landscape, the 
light and the mill itself. 

Hockney has made two important 
migrations in his career, switching , 
urban Bradford for swinging Lon- 
don before forsaking England alto- 
gether and heading for Hollywoocj. 
The current exhibition at Salts sug- i 
geste that in spirit he’s never realty ' 
been away, 

The transatlantic imprint in his 
work Is indelible these days, of 
course. He mqy have come back 
from California to re-examine rural 
Yorkshire, but he lias brought the 
light with him. ff you are looking for • 
topographical postcard shots of ' 


pleasant vistas, then forget it. Hock- 
ney has painted the landscape ofliis 
remembrance fused with present 
experience, 'Hie problem with nicm- 
| ory is that It produces tricks and 
distortions — things seem bigger, 
brighter, more condensed (lum they 
actually are. Hockney's Yorkshire is 
splayed across the canvas with nil 
these distortions intact. As scenic 
views they are hardly accurate, but 
as images filtered and redrawn they 
are all the more truthful for it. 

A Hockney landscape (new phe- 
nomenon that it is) features distance 
while flinging away the conventional 
apparatus of perspective. His York- 
shire is plastered hard in two dimen- 
sions against the picture plane, tike a 
small child pressing his nose against 
a sweet-shop window. The resulting 
panoramas are as p child might re- 
call them. Everything has equal im- 
portance. Everything is irradiated 
with slightly wild, -acidic colours. 

Four years ago Salts Mill housed 
the premiere pi Hockney’s Very 
New Paintings, a sequence of ab- 
stract whirls and scrolfo painted with 
vigorous abandon that seemed, en 
masse, tike so much hallucinogenic , 
wallpaper. The paintings were foU of : 
scrubby tittle dots, hatchings and 
disappearing curves. Look at the col- 
lection of Yorkshire landscapes and 
there they all are again, except the 
dote are now haystack^ in' the fields 
where Hockney used tq wort during 
harvest tipie as a boy.,The Yery New 
Paintings were a group pf abstracts 
that could have been /landscapes. 


■ pins likely to emulate. urchin form of Jack Dawson 

Cameron, who also wrote the (I-eonardo DiCaprio), who springs Flawed figurehead: WInslelt fails through a lack of verisimilitude 
sreenplay, shows his shrewd under- to the rescue when she is conaider- 

>3fldlng of the dangers in various ing ending It all by jumping off the girl. And she is — sorry to have to More than 1.500 died when the 
nyj — by taking care to sustain stern rail. Cameron's casting of Di- say this, but there's no other way — ship broke in half and sank. With 

w sense of spectacle throughout Caprio is surety die real key to the too fleshy to he convincing either as enormous and devastating flair, 

| fcGlm, by finding a way of estab- film's commercial success, and her mother's daughter or as some- Cameron shows us death by drown- 

l filing a relationship with our own there is no denying that some inge- one Dawson would fall for. He, on ing among those trapped in the 

J line, and by acknowledging that a nuity has been put into the creation the other hand, is plausible enough lower decks, by impact as finger- 

j in with a passenger list of 2,000 of his character. A poor but gifted to drive Hockley to vile revenge. holds foosc-n when the stern rears 

W better find itself a small group boy from Wisconsin, Dawson is also This' somewhat basic contra riic- up on its end, and by hypothermia 
• /J ^ individuals whose story can be on his way home. Weary of sketch- tion recedes when, after an hour or in the ocean during the two moonlit 

r ' I pd to balance and humanise the ing prostitutes in Montmartre, he so, the ship hits the iceberg, hours between the disappearance of 

photograph: mgelhli^ nstoesa that surrounds it. won a third-class ticket during a Cameron has cleverly prepared us the hulk and the arrival of the first 

I Cameron begins the tale in the dockside poker game 10 minutes by getting the treasure-hunters to rescuers. The effect will be reduced 

Hu- Local l’aintings are landscape- 0 f t rea . before the gangplank was raised, show the old Rose their own fasci- for some only by hia fashionable 

that an- equally abstract. ^ hunters using hi-tech submarine meaning that there will be no nating computer-generated recon- and childish insistence on portray- 

•Hjc oik.- clear exception is tnf fqulpment to examine the hulk that record of his voyage. atruction of the collision and its ing practically all the English char- 

ccntrepiece of (lie exliibition: u* came to rest two-and-a-half miles effect, thus allowing the director to acters as snobs, cowards or cretins, 

expansive, double-pancll«l Pf Wow the surface of the Atlantic I"" \ICAPRlO gives Jack a give us a more impressionistic (al- and everyone else — with the ex- 

ti uyal uf the mill that Tltiis Salt buw one calm, clear April night in 1912. / J spunky, Huck Finn-ish inde- though still brilliantly executed) ae- ceplion of Hockley arid Rose's 

and Jonathan Silver resuscitated They're after a legendary diamond, LS pendence, which is just as count of the event 


mother — as pure of soul and spirit. 
But Titanic is, in the end, and de- 


Silver asked Hockney to convey thf tut what they find is a sketch of a well, since the absence of chemistry Thereafter the action is unrelent- But Titanic is, in the end, and de- 
suisc ofhow big the miU is, J girl, one Ro9e DeWitt In his relationship with Winslet Ing as the ship’s fate becomes appar- spite being prohibited to those under 

obliged by painting it bigger. » ftikater, wearing nothing but the would otherwise halt the story be- ent and panic grows. Inadequate 12 years old, a film for children of all 

glows in the picture — as doe stow in q UM tion. Soon Rose, now fore it reached cruising speed. How- lifeboats are half-filled with first- agea, for those ready to gasp at a 

these days in real life — W years old, arrives by helicopter ever accomplished the English class passengers and launched to parade of wonders arid eager to be 

golden, sandstone temple to cream- lojoin them; through her eyes (she actress may have shown herself to safety while the mob in steerage are swept away. For those, in other 

ily and commerce. grayed in this Incarnation by Glo- be In other projects, here she foils held back by locked gates. Mean- words, who won’t cOme out scratch- 

it is only towards the end of in JBI Stuart) we travel back to the through a simple lack of verisimili- while Hockley and Dawson con- ing their heads and wondeiring how 

sequence that the energy titles , start of the tale. tude. For a 6tart, an American soci- tinue to fight for the right to rescue those girls from Avignon made it to 

and ennui sets in. The initial ^ te the great ship leaves its dock ety girl of 1912 would not descend the girl, to the plucky serenades of a New York after all, and an eventual 

vases were produced from apruig , bi Southampton, setting off on its the ship’s grand staircase like a farm Palm Court orchestra. ' home at the Museum of Modern Art 

high summer as the light Injei^ ; * • ; ' ' ' ' ' . 

fled, but were completed in eany * 

Silver entered his final decline.^? |A cutting wit amid the melodrama I 


silver enterea ms iuu>i — , 

final few paintings, become 


amid the melodrama 

Saunders aa the forlorn Tob las , 

a constant supply of raw roateri- caught in the macabre domestic- Adrian Thompson as tike rival 
ala, it juxtaposes wit and humour Ity of the central couple —Todd barber Pirelli, Malcolm Rivets 
with gruesome realism. projected by Steven Page with a as the sado-masochistic Judge 

Vale provides a thoughtful and compelling mixture of Vengeful ' ' m ~“" 


mania and nioral fervour, Mrs 
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Suddenly Hockney produces a Androu, ala, it juxtaposes wit and humour ity of the central couple — Tbdd 

of a rolling wold in true perspeo^ | Clements with gruesome realism. projected by Steven Page with a 

The paint layer is Vale provides a thoughtful and compelling mixture of vengeful 

colour leas certain, S TSflt BN80NDHEIM dramatically effective set — a mania and rtioral fervour, Mrs 

the point of withering. It aas “me to Sweeney Todd via e giant wheel to euggeat the indue- Lovett brought to Ufe by Beverly 

loaded wistfiilnesa of a Clause . ^ Play, but its origins go totalisation that waa sharpening Klein as a predatory monster 

in search of a subject, an M W Victorian melodrama, the class war In 19tb century who recognises the barber’s 

scape in which there ta.nou™a •'■"'“tlspredeelytheworld London and a one-up, two-down vulnerability from the start 

see: 2? David McVlcar and shop front for Sweeney's salon 1 The choruB, setting the scene 

Alternatively ypu couJa, emv ^signer Michael Vale conjure and Mrs Lovettfe bakehouse. with the Balled of Sweeney Tbdd 

say that it is a yery.bad expertly f or Opera North’s McVicar maintains the brood- play a crucial role, even though 

None the .lees, these aotiPW” * “mring production. ing menace with a production their words are too often blurrec 

grouped together, djstintwl. Wra North Is the first opera that Insinuates mysterious pres- and they provide s gallery of 

Die circumstance in wnicP^u in Britain to take on on encea and mute observers even working-class life that sets all 

were produced. They coultiP™^. J 1 none of Sondheim’s finest Into the domestic scenes, yet the protagonists In sharp relief, 

be the most poignant tilings " L “ emotionally ambiguous neverblls to produce the laughs Only Karl Daymond dlsdp- 

not/ Hoc mtprnfllnted. . . U , i r * B * In tplllnrt rwnafonfh/ nnlnte: hp HPPms 


giant wheel to suggest tbe indue- Lovett btfought to life by Beverly comes one ofTbdd’a final vlc- 

triaUsation tbat was sharpening Klein as a predatory monpter tims arid is revealed as the wife 

tbe class war In 19tb century woo recognises the barber’s he thought already dfead. 

London and a one-up, two-dowri ' vulnerability from tbe start The show Iri a perfect example 

- - i — . ... ..... . of opera North’s Strengths, and 


barber Pirelli, Malcolm Rivetri 
as the sado-masochistic Judge 
Turpin,' and GDllan Klrkpatrlck ' 
as the Beggar Woman who be- 


were producea. ineyt.vw u ^ 
be the niosf poignapt thfo^ 
ney has ever painted- 


Local Views. By Locsj ■ 

Local Lad is at Salt® Mill. SaRfl*®'- 
West Yorkshire. M April 


shop front for Sweeney’s salon 1 The chorus, setting the scene of Opera North’s strengths, and 

and Mrs Lovett's bakehouse. with the Ballad of Sweeney Tbdd, Crucial to this success Is the , 

McVicar maintains the brood- play a crucial role, even though conduct! ng of James Holmca, 

g menace with a production : their words are too often blurred, who is careful to, set tempi tHpt 
at insinuates mysterious pres- and they provide d gallery of 1 ; allow a great deal of die 'artfully 

ices and mute observers even working-clara life that sets all. clever text to get across and ib- 

to the domestic scenes, yet the protagonists in sharp relief. alises all the colours of tfari full- 

»ver foils to produce tbe laughs Only Karl Daymond disrip- orchestra version of the Score. ' 

otn Sondheim’s constantly points: he seems uneasily miscast Holmes sustains even the long 


M lllng the story of the from Sondheim’s constantly points: he seems uneasify miscast Holmes sustains even the long . 

» of Fleet Street adroit wordplay. The balance be- as Anthony, and sounds tentative first act without a hint of sagging, 

customers’ throats tween humour and horrific seri- in hlB scenes with Johanna (Lucy It’s a hugely rewarding evening: 

beir hair and so pro- oil sheas that lies at the heart of Schaufer), which produce Sond- queasy and uneasy certainty, but 

ivetf s pie shop tvith 1 Sondheim’s score is beautifully ' helm’s tfibsf rapturous vocal I powerful and touching too. 
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Dreams 
of England I 

THEATRE 

Michael Billing ton 


L- in a picturesque Venetian back- 
water, 1 asked a friendly local for 
help. “You from London?" he in- 
quired. When 1 told him that I was, 
his eyes lit up and he uttered, with 
pure rhapsodic joy, a cry of “Ah, the 
magic of Golders Green I" 

That memory came back to me 
as l was watching Phyllis Nagy’s 
Never Land, jointly presented by 
The Foundry and the Royal Court 
in London; for one of Nagy’s many 
themes in this rich, dense, if some- 
what overwritten, play is that we 
constantly fantasise about other 
countries. Indeed her hero, Henri 
joubert. living with bis wife and 
daughter in the south of France, 
not only dreams of becoming a 
Bristol bookseller and imagines 
that the wine he drinks with his 
perfume factory boss is tea. but 
forces his family and guests to act 
out classic scenes from Fawlty 
Towers. 

In pari. Nagy is ilea ling with lh<‘ 
sustaining nature of myths. Henri, a 
nervous, panic slricki.-n figure who 
sees menace nil around hiiu. dis- 
places liis daily fours by creating n 
romantic vision of England. And 
nothing in the play is crueller — or 
more plausible — than the scene in 
which the wife ol the bookshop- 
owner who has offered Henri a job 
shatters liis dream with a gushing, 
toothy innocence. 

But Nagy is clearly writing about 
much more than cross-Channel mis- 
understanding. At one point Henri 
and hia perfumery boss argue about 
destiny and will, and Nagy clearly 
Implies that her hero is the victim of 
cruel, strangulating foie. 

1 also see the play as a testament 
to the power of burled, unspoken 
love, in that, although Henri and 
Ids bitter, boozy wife are at con- 
stant loggerheads, they are In fact 
united by a strange, subterranean 
pe'salon. 

Nagy certainly doesn’t lack for 
ideas: the problem is that, In pursu- 
ing all of them and in giving virtu- 
ally every character his or her own 
Interiqr monologue, she sometimes 
allows her three-act; three-hour play 
to meander. 

' But I can forgive her play Its 
discursiveness for its imaginative 
oddity aad its feeling for character: 
in particular, the crazily anglophlle 
Henri Is a rich Creation who Is ab- 
surd, tragic, politically repellent and 
yet Strangely believable. 

In short, Na&y creates a genuine 
world tin 1 stage:' one that Is well re- 
alised ft! Steven Pimlolfs produc- 
tion and Mark Thompson's design, 
in which the rain beats down Inces- 
santly in this' Bupposedty idyllic 
pocket of southern France. 

The perforhiances also, are in 
tune vim the writing. Pip Donaghy 
conveys both the Inner torment and 
dreapiing IneffectualnesS of the 
helpless Henri. Sheila Gish as his 
alcoholic r wife; offers a fascinating 
picture ' of slightly decaying volup- 1 
tuousnesa. Ahd Suzanne Burden aa 
the bboksellerfo wife baa a fake, 
upper-class, smiling guslilness that 
is as Instantly recognisable as the 
wine-bibbing^ sensual contentment 
of David Kfllick as Henri's French 
boss. ' l 

Never Lhnd may not be a flawless 
play, but it is a quietly engrossing 
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Sylvia Plath . . . Hughes has broken a 35-year silence with 88 poems full of tenderness and anger 

A tragic love, powerfully recalled 


Birthday Letters 
by Ted Hughes 
Faber 8 Fab er 198pp £14,99 

G RIEF takes time. Thirty-five 
years after the death of 
Sylvia Plath, her husband 
Ted Hughes lias created die most 
stunning literary sensation I can 
remember with the publicadon of 
Birthday letters, a sequence of 
88 chronologically arranged poems 
provoked by their passionate, tem- 
pestuous marriage and by the after- 
shocks of Plath's suicide. These are 
poems of astonishing tragic power, 
a force intensified by their sudden 
appearance. Birthday Letters is a 
shock. Which is highly appropiiate, 
given how foil of shocks the book is. 

Some of those shocks are both lit- 
eral and metaphorical at once, per- 
haps most poignantly in the sixth 
poem in the book, “Tender Places”- 
"Your temples, where the hair 
crowded in, /Were the tender places", 
the poem begins, as might any love 
poem. Then the shock: "Once to 
check/I dropped a file across the 
electrodes of a twelve-volt battery 
— it exploded /Like a grenade." 

This juxtaposition jolts us Into a 
fierce (and tender) poem about the 
terrible ordeals of electro-convulsive 
therapy Plath endured after her 
failed suicide attempt. What is so 
moving is the passionate empathy 
Hughes reveals with his wife's scars 
and sufferings. He loved her and he 
felt for her, and the Intensity of that 
love will no doubt come as a sur- 
prise to many who have taken 
Hughes s awkward silence for a 
hardened heart. 

As “Tender Places” Indicates, the 
first difficulty presented by Birth- 
day Letters is how to read it As a 
collection of poems? As a biographi- 
cal document? To pretend tliat it’s 
possible to read the sequence as 
pure poetry (whatever that may be) 
excised from its troubled context, is 
delusional — and unfair to Hughes's 
achievement. On the other hand, it 
equally damaging If Birth- 
to suffer the same 

SvlviH PMu- freC,Uently im P°Md on 
Uffla Hath a work, which so often | 


has been milked as if it were circum- 
stantial evidence in a murder trial. 

Given the bitter battles fought 
over Plath's poems for what they 
"really" mean, what's so intriguing 
about Birthday Letters is the way in 
which tlie poems specifically fore- 
ground questions of interpretation, 
and repeatedly suggest how fluid it 
can be. For example, in “Your Paris” 
Hughes admits he “decoded" 
Plath's “gusliy burblings", “Into a 
language utterly new to me/With 
conjectural, hopelessly wrong 
meanings”. The issue of inteipreta- 
don. the tension produced by the 
poets discordant points of view, was 
to destroy their marriage, Birthday 
Letters implies. 

This becomes vividly apparent in 
The Rabbit Catcher", itself a re- 
sponse to Plath's own poem of the 
same title. (Much of Birthday Let- 
tera enters a dialogue with Plath's 
work, as was the case when both 
poets were alive.) Where Hughes 
here scorns his wife for seeing 
“baby-eyed/Strangled innocents", 
versus his "sacred/Anclent cus- 
toms”, in Plath's poem the rabbit 
catcher is more troubling than a 
murderer of sentiment “How they 
awaited him, tjiose little deaths!/ 
They waited like sweethearts. They 
excited him” she writes, character- 
istically investing her imagery with 
the language of sexuality and power, 
No tfoubt such moments of con- 
flict will be gathered eagerly in some 
quarters as ammunition against 
Hughes — and in others as dirt to 
throw at Plath. Other weapons could 
be plucked from the repeated assert 
faon, with hindsight, that Plath's 
^eal target/Hid behind me, Your 
Daddy” (from "The Shot"), which 
arguably colludes with the blame- 
culture's assertion that Plath was 
mad long before she set eyes on 
Hughes. But to reduce Birthday 
Letters (or Plath’s work) to an argu- 
ment is to miss the richness and 
complexity of these poems. 

As the husband of his late wife, 
Hughes should know better than 
most about the openness of poems. 
Had he wanted to mount a case in 
his defence, Hughes could not have 
chosen a more treacherous medium. 

In the end , what is so shocking — 


■ and so moving — about Birthday 
Lettera is the depth anti range of its 
emotional openness. These are 
poems full of tenderness and anger, 
warmth and despair. 

Hughes has often been carica- 
tured as a dour poet, doggedly fac- 
ing up to the cosmic indifference of 
nature to humanity. Anyone with 
this impression of Hughes will be 
staggered by the fresh emotion 
welling through Birthday Letters — 
as will even those readers familiar 
with a more nuanced version of his 
oeuvre. Ted Hughes simply has not 
published such open-hearted, heart- 
breaking poem9 before. 

There are moments of uneven- 
ness. Some of the later poems 
(which I suspect were written ear- 
lier) are muddier in their intentions 
and execution. Some poems are 
marred by an awkward expository 
padding — as opposed to the deli- 
cate privacy of others. But these 
flaws cannot detract from the 
achievement of the whole. 

I /\ makes Birthday Let- 

1/ 1/ tore so compelling is not 
” ■ simply its narrative, the 
pull of its familiar details, but the in- 
tensity and quality of its imagery 
and the precision of Hughes’s lan- 
guage. If I had to pick one outstand- 
ing poem, it would be “Daffodils'', in 
which Hughes describes how, "In 
the rain of that April — your last 
April", die poets harvested the daf- 
fodils on their land. Hughes's ono- 
matopoeic, alliterative, rhythmically 
alert language is startlingly evoca- 
tive of the textures of the flowers: 
"the soft shrieks/Of their jostled 
stems, the wet shocks shaken/Of 
their girlish dance frocks — /Fresh- 
opened dragonflies, wet . and 
flimsy,/ Opened too early,” And 
now, “Every March since they h^ve 
lifted again/ . . . They return to for- 
get you stooping there". 

This fresh vision, coupled with 
Hughes's tragic metaphors, makes 
Birthday Letters the most moving 
and vital book written by the great- 
est living English poet 

If you would like to order Birthday, . 
Lettera at the special price of £12, 
contact CultureShop (see right) . 
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Blair today, Gordon tomorrow? How did Brown come second in a race he should have won? 

He who hesitates is lost 


Gordon Brown: The Biography 

by Paul Routledgs 

Simon S Schuster 359pp £1 7.99 

G UESS who penned the fol- 
lowing earnest passage. 
“We should and must have n 
strong and reliable government, to 
promote our interests in Europe and 
the world. In Britain too, we must 
have less casual government that 
must take drastic measures in solv- 
ing our unemployment, economic, 
transport and local government 
problems . . . ". 

All right, since this is a book 
about Gordon Brown, it wa9 obvi- 
ously the future chancellor. But you 
will not guess when and where he 
wrote it — in April 1963 for the Kirk- 
caldy High School Gazette, which 
raised money for good causes. At 
the time young Gordon was just 12. 

Amid the rash of Tony betrayed 
Gordon" headlines, which sprang 
from Paul Routledge’s enjoyable 
biography, it is thiB aspect of 
Brown’s career which will come as 
the biggest surprise to most readers. 
It is also the best part of file book. 

Even allowing for file hyperbole of 
friends and family pride, the Rev Dr 


John Brown's middle son appears to 
have been prodigiously precocious. 
Five As at Higher level when he was 
15, off to Edinburgh university at H5. 
there to discover that a final game 
of rugby against Kirkcaldy old boys 
back in Fife had detached his retina. 

Only prolonged medical care* pre- 
vented him losing his sight in both 
eyes. Imagine, two Blunketts in the 
Blair cabinet, for it is clear that 
blindness would not have held 
young Gordon back. By 21 he was 
the university's best-known student 
politician: lie thrashed the veteran 
industrialist. Sir Fred Catherwood. 
in a famous election to become Rec- 
tor, then fought the reactionary prin- 
cipal, Sir Michael Swann (later BBC 
chairman), to a standstill. Still only 
47. Chancellor Brown has, in effect, 
been a public figure for 30 years. 

Compare this with Tony Blair’s 
Oxford career: all rock music and 
girls. Blair remains an outsider in 
the Labour tribe, whereas Brown is 
steeped in it. Yet ft was the London 
lawyer, not his senior colleague In 
the Westminster class of '83. who 
went on to win the ultimate prize. 
Why? A wily reporter of the old 
school (he describes wheedling a 
scoop out of a union leader "some- 
where about the fifth or sixth bottle 


of wine . . Roufiedge is an un- 
abashed Old Labour fan of Brown. 
He decided to write this book when 
he watched the shadow chancellor 
not pulling rank at Last year's funeral 
of Jimmy Airlie, die Clydeside union 
legend. Fortunately, he is too bloody- 
minded to write hagiugraphy. 

Despite being partisan-chippy — 
claiming Blair's “tough on crime” 
soundbite and much else as 
Brown's ideas — Roulledge tells us 
a lot, but not quite as hr intends. Au- 
thorised biography or no, ibis is 
very much the Browning Version: 
as suon as John Smith died the 
Blairites moved quickly to launch 
Tony, with Peter Mandelson switch- 
ing sides, leaving loyal, bereaved 
Gordon standing. Brown "felt let 
down" on Uteir earlier understand- 
ing that he should be the mod- 
ernisers' candidate. 

Roufiedge claims Brown could 
have beaten Blair, but only by 
smashing him as the London Eatal> 
lisliment candidate, thereby badly 
damaging Labour's election chances. 
Is all that true? No. It was instantly 
obvious to the hard-nosed that Blair, 
not Brown, was the Scots candidate 
with broader Middle England ap- 
peal. A de facto Englishman with a 
Geordie seat, he was the family man 


Snappy relationships 


Alligator Playground ■ 
by Alan Slllitoe 
Flamingo 227pp El 6.99 


a knack for crafting allegorical 
landscapes, representations in 
miniature of the universe around 
him. In his story “Noah's Ark", pub- 
lished almost 40 years ago, a Not 
. tingham funfair becomes a kind of 
medieval mappa mundi — fall of il- 
lusions which are cheap yet still, for 
many, unaffordable, crowned by a 
giant wheel that gives its passen- 
gers a tantalising glimpse of the 
whole show before it plunges them 
to earth again. His most famous 
story, "The Loneliness ; of the Long 
Distance Runner”, turns a cross- 
country track into a spiritual and 
; social battlefield on which die indi- 
vidual will Is pitted against the 
; forces that would tame It 

In his recent autobiography, Life 
i Without Armour, he describes how, ' 
1 as a child hemmed in by.povertjr and 1 
! brutalised by an alcoholid arldlllitisr- > 
ate father, he would spend hours- 
playing ^vftb miniature soldiers and 
poring ovef an atlas that “became my 
■ talisman, the locality T was locked in; 


having all the characteristics of a 
powerhouse which would one day 
lead me to more ease of living". 

With this tendency to topographic 
1 conceit in mind, it’s tempting to see 
the origins of Sillitoe’s latest collet 
i tion of short stories as lying In the 
i Malay archipelago to which he was 
posted as a wireless operator soon 
after the war. When' not guiding 
! planes to land or messaging God to 
ask “how the universe had been 
i made and how-far it was to the end 
of it”, Slllitoe and a friend built a boat 
;which sank and stranded them on a 
I small island. They would have swum' 
back, but their map informed them 
that they'd washed up in the middle 
of "Alligator Shoal". ■ 

■In the new book, file shoal be- 
comes a "playground", the play- 
ground an extended metaphor for' 
human relationships: they're vicious 
; and carnivorous, - fall > of ' toothy, 
smiles at the beginning, tailing off 
towards the end; . 

The metaphor’s proponent fa Nor- 
: man Bakewell, « a northern writer : 
land the scourge of well-heeled < 
t Hampstead 'literati. Its maiii' prot- 
; agonist fa Tom (we’re never told his 
.last name; rane suspects 'that,' to: 

. some extent we're bring treated to 
1 a rometn-d-clef) , BakewriFs thirty- ■ 



| Slllitoe: stories of tenderness and 
rapacioueness photo: graham gqugh 

something publisher and a serial 
adulterer. In Calvino-like. fashion, 
1 Slllitoe has Bakewell write a novel in 
i which the hero is himself a pub- 
lieher, who fata an affafr wjtfr the 
: daughter 6f the wofaari for whom 
ihiswifo-haBlefrhlm.: • , 

j Torti meanwhlle sofa out. his au- 
| thortt plotljhe give oi 1 take a gen- 

t eration Jwfte, an extra betrayal there, 
;Tlie jhistrenrschie dould; be Vacuous 


. but isb'L ae the layering allows Sllli- 
; toe' to talk through several channels, 
'constructing a harnloriibus vision of 
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with the outgoing grin, in contrast 
to Brown's apparently dour inten- 
sity, his solitary habits and disor- 
ganised style. Blau- would still have 
won. 

Shy, but “not dour at all", corrects 
Lorna Snodgrass, his first teenage 
girlfriend. Now that is true. Pri- 
vately Brown can be a delight, wit- 
tier and warmer than Blair. A cool 
customer is Tony, but he staked his 
claim while Brown fatally hesitated. 

Politics is littered with such deci- 
sive moments. It may not be too fan- 
ciful to detect a similar hesitation in 
our (deeply romantic) hero's reluc- 
tance to marry that long succession 
of girlfriends, princesses, presen- 
ters and PR girls, all faithfully listed 
here. Good luck, Sarah Macaulay! 

Two other points are worth mak- 
ing. One is that studenL Brown has 
indeed modified his youthful left- 
wing fervour, but he is still rccog- 
ulsibly file same Gordon, carrying 
from his father’s pulpit what Rout- 
ledge calls “an underlying sense of 
goodness and altruism" into poli- 
tics. Europe, stable growtli and low 
inflation, welfare-to-work, educa- 
tion, education and still more educa- 
tion — most of his austere 
preoccupations have been there 
since Kirkcaldy High, along with a 
very Scottish sense of social justice. 

Roulledge details Brown's run- 
ning economic battles with Blair. 
John Prescott and his old Edin- 
burgh rival, Robin Cook (they foil 
out over devolution in 197.H). with nut 
shedding much new light un such 
crucial rows as the 50j» lax rate or 
last autumn's fuss over the euro. In 
policy terms he may yel be proved 
wrong, of course, damagingly defla- 
tionary if the much-vaunted global 
economy falters. 

If so. his Lingering hopes of even- 
tually succeeding Blair will disap- 
pear. But he remains whnl Ken. 
Livingstone calls a "man of socialist 
instinct. He has also had much the 
better of the arguments so far. If the 
privatised Blackpool tram squashed 
Tony Blair tomorrow, Brown would 
get the vacancy. And he would 
deserve It. 

If you would like a copy of this book 
at the special price of El A, contact 
CultureShop (sae ad on page 28) 

discordance as a psychic condition, 
detailing its sado-masochistic soda] 
ramifications. It also lets the author, 
the real author, figure as both Pros- 
pero; the masterful creator, and as 
Caliban, the obnoxlouB boor who 
Collapses, drunk, at parties. 

Surprisingly for someone who's 
bten writing for so long, Slllitoe 
nins Into basic formal difficulties, 
shifting j»int gf view between char- 
acters without warning, often with 
disastrous results. One of the pieces, 
“Ivy", Is' presented as a, childhood 
memoir J delivered by a now-adult 
narrator. When the point of view 
suddenly shifts to the nari^ tor’s 
aunt, the whole convention crashes, 
and the narr&tive is lost in confusion. 

1 On the whole, though, these are 
fine ahort stories, capturing the 
tenderness as well as the rapacious- 
dess' of short add long-term relation- 
ships. The tenderness fa most 
apparent in the short piece TOattle- 
fields" , In which a^ seemingly bully- 
ing husband 1 turns out to be 
desperately urging his wife into -re- 
covery from a recent stroke; and in 
"Holiday", in which the protagonist 
prowls round an Egyptian hotel,. . 
imagining floods bringing alligators’ 
cousins, crocodiles,' In i from thei 
Nile, yet sublimating his lustful fan- ■ 
tasies and sharing them with his • 
partner for their mutual amusement 
Alligators, after all, have mates. 
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Pig haven in back gardens 


Paul Evana 


r ELEVISIQN, radio and news- 
papers in Britain were re- 
cently much taken by the 
story of two pigs that escaped from 
an abattoir. The pigs, dubbed the 
Tam worth Two because they were 
of the gingeifoaired Tamworth 
breed, managed to escape from the 
abattoir, burrow under a fence, 
swim a flooded river, hide in gar- 
dens and evade capture by both the 
authorities and journalists for sev- 
eral days. They were rewarded with 
celebrity status, offers of safekeep- 
ing and assurances that their bid for 
freedom had earned them tlie right 
not to be turned into bacon. 

Two pigs on the run for ao long, 
hiding in gardens wliile in the lull 
glare of the media Bpotlight. is re- 
markable. But gardens are great 
places for animals that want to be 
left in peace. And as we make 
deeper inroads into the country- 
side, more wild animals are forced 
to turn to gardens for sanctuary. 

This is happening with roe deer, 
whose numbers have been growing 
while their woodland habitat has 
been declining. They are being 
pushed into suburban gardens in 
northern English towns, where con- 
cern about the spread of Lyme dis- 


ease, traffic accidents and garden 
damage is already leading to the 
inevitable calls for culling the deer. 

But we are not yet at the same 
point as North American cities 
where, as in Cincinnati, white-tailed 
deer are hunted in suburban back- 
yards by people with crossbows. 
Nor do we have urban coyotes hunt- 
ing cats, as they do in Washington 
State. 

The British Trust for Ornithology 
released the findings of its Garden 
Bird Feeding Survey at the end of 
last year. The survey has been run- 
ning for 27 years, based on observa- 
tions of bird tables in 247 gardens in 
the country, as well as in suburban 
and urban areas. The results show 
that suburban gardens now record a 
wider range of species than country 
ones, thanks to harmful agricultural 
practices. Species such as the long- 
tailed tit and goldfinch are new to 
the suburbs, and the trend for less 
common birds to seek refuge in 
urban and suburban gardens is 
continuing. 

However, most animal garden 
fugitives are much smaller than pigs, 
deer, coyotes or birds. For those 
with a train spotter’s propensity for 
species lists, gardens can be the 
Crewe railway stations of nature. 

In 1988 Peter Miotk designed and 


planted a naturalistic garden, based 
on a wide range of habitats, in 
Weidenbach, in arable countryside 
40km southwest of the German 
town of Nuremberg. Eight years 
later he counted 700 animal species 
in the garden. This Included 23 per 
cent of all Bavarian breeding birdB, 
17 per cent of butterfly species, 15 
per cent of coccinellid (ladybird) 
beetles. 18 per cent of wasps, 23 per 
cent of dragonflies and so on. 

Remarkably, one in eight of these 
species is listed in the Red Data 
Book of endangered animalB in 
Bavaria. Miotk believes that the 
true figure for species using h'tsgar^ 
den — those not yet recorded or 
just passing through — is likely to 
be around 3,000. 

In Britain. Jennifer Owen's garden 
in Leicester has almost 1.800 
recorded animal taxa. Although she 
insists that her garden is "nothing 
special, just a bit more overgrown 
and lush than most". Dr Owen has 
recorded new species, particularly 
of parasitic ichneumon wasps, that 
are unknown in England outside her 
garden. Is the presence of rare 
species a result of Dr Owea's special 
management of her garden? “Not at 
all,” she says, “it’s because nobody 
looks hard enough." Good newB for 
garden fugitives everywhere. 


Chess Leonard Barden 


j^by Union Tetley’s Bitter Cup fifth round: Bath 1 7 Richmond 29 (aet; 1 4-1 4 at 80 minutes) 


out world championship at 
Groningen was the setting for 
an impressive British success, 
while the Russians and 
Americans were eclipsed. 
Michael Adams beat Nigel 
Short 4-3 In an epic semi-final 
where both missed wins, then 
Adams drew eight times with 
the world number three Vishy 
An and before going down 4-5 
after a five-minute blitz game in 
which he mlsaed a clear chance 
(see this week's puzzle below). 
Anand then went on to the 
Olympic Museum at Lausanne 
to challenge Anatoly Karpov, 
who was unfairly given a special 
seeding, for the Fide title. 
Karpov won the match 5-3 and 
may meet Garry Kasparov in a 
unifying title match later this 
year. 

Earlier at Groningen, it 
looked like the familiar tale of 
ex-Soviet domination as their 
players took 12 of the last 16 
places. But the Russian phalanx 
was wiped out by the semi- 
finals. In thiB game, Short 
needed to win to stay alive in a 
two-game mini-match, and re- 
sponded with the most elegant 
win of the championship. 

Short-Belyavsky 

1 e4 e5 2 Nf3 Nc 6 3 Bb5 aG 4 
Ba4 Nf6 5 0-0 Be7 6 Rel b5 7 
Bb3 d0 8 c3 0-0 9 b3 Re8 Kar- 
pov used to play this solid forma- 
tion. inviting 10 Ng5 RfSll Nf3 
with repetition, when he was satis- 
fied to draw against a weaker oppo- 
nent, so It’s a sensible choice in this 
game. 

10 d4 Bb7 11 Nbd2 Bf8 12 
d5 White often keeps the tension 
by 12 a4 h6 13 Bc2 exd4 14 cxd4 
Nb4 15 Bbl. Nb8 13 Nfl Nbd7 
14 N3h2 

White’s plan is N3g4 and if Nxg4 
fxg4! followed soon by Ne3, g3, 

Kg2, Rhl and threats to the BK. So 
Black now tries to free his con- 
gested Q-side, but this in turn opens 
up the light squares for White’s 


Bath bitter pill for 


bishops and knights with da* 
effect later in the game. 
c6 16 dxc6 Bxc6 16 Bg5 Qc? , 

smaasssbrive encounter 

gling. Nxg4 allows mate in two Jr 
while if Be7 21 Nh51 21 Nxe4 MdS i 
22 Radi h5 If Rae8 23 Rd3 (ideas 
Redl and Rf3) N7b624NgfWgxf6 


| Hobart Armstrong 


25 

Ng6 28 Rxg6+ and mates. 

23 Ne3 Nf4 Hoping for 24 
Bxe6? fxe6 trapping the queen, but 
Short has seen much further. 24 
Bxf4 Bxe4 25 Rxd7! Bxf5 If 
Qxd7 26 Qxe4 attacks both black 
rooks. 26 Rxb7 exf4 27 Rxffl 
Resigns. A thematic finish to 
White’s pirouettes on the central 
white squares. If Kxf7 28 Nxfior 
fxe3 28 Rxf5 or Bg6 28 Rxf4 Bf7 2> 
Rxf71 gains decisive material. 

No 2508 


B 



f g h 


Vishy Anand v Michael 
Adams, 9th gnme, Groningen 
1997. After 19 hours of play and ||§Uper Bowl 
eight draws, they were playing 
sudden-death, five-minute 
games. Adams (Black, to move) 
had a rocky start and now, with 
his queen attacked, went 1 , 

Qfi5 2 Qel Qe7 3 Qa5 Bb6 
4 Qu3 Qxa3 5 Rxa3 when 
Annnd’s passed c6 pawn proved 
too strong. What did Black ml« 
during this sequence? 


ATH began the countdown 
to the Heineken European 
Cup final against Brive in 
Ijofdeaux in sombre mood after 
jnsbing out of the Tetley’s Bitter 
Lp fer more tamely than the score- 
lb might suggest. 

[ .Indy Robinson promised he 
Mild not shirk tough decisions 
Lr team selection for the most im- 
[p.rtant match In the club’s history, 
jlrtlhc Bath coach must be aware 
da sweeping changes at this stage 
[iK unlikely to transform an average 
I it into European champions. 

Indeed Richmond, shrewdly 

S lsed and hungry for success, 
represented the best in con- 
rary English rugby, showing 
Inaikound dynamism to which 
p ultimately had no answer. It 
rj reflected in Richmond's three 
[tatoone. 

10 times the cup winners, 
^(cardinal errors, losing the ball 
cnntact, succumbing naively in 
timeouts and getting penalised 
£ 'attacking scrums. French ob- 
wvers in the stand must have been 
A«ably surprised by the lack of 
#00, firepower and adaptability. 


[Glory at last 
for Elway 


ijrtTran In San Diego 


No 2507:l...Rf3 2RflR*tf 
3 Qdll QxcB 4 Be6+ Kh8 5 
Qxc2 and White won with his 
extra knight. 


Quick crossword no. 403 


Across 

1 Trim — tree (6) 

4 Passage (5) 

7 Column (0) 

8 College grounds 

« 

9 Voice rvo(4J 

10 Beach (8) 

12 Worsen (11) 

17 Outcast (8) 

19 Certain (4) 

20 River— virago (0) 

21 Elaborate (6) 

22 FaHhfol (5) 

23 Sanctuary (6) 


Down 

1 Pompous (7) 

2 Confident (7) 

3 Bottle-opener (9) 

4 Accumulate (5) ■ 
5' Slay— second 

(7) 

6 Christian festival 

W 

1.1 Nameless (9) . 

13 Bliss (7) , 

14 Football club — 
magazine i . .■ . 

16 Misprint (7) ■ 

16 Write Klegtofy (8) 
18 Coral isle (5) 



Bridge Zia Mahmood 


tournaments, moBt recently 
the Macallan International Pairs 
Championship, which was 
staged at the White House Hotel 
in London’s Regents Park. 

With young lions such as 
Norway’s Geir Helgemo threat- 
ening to capture all the titles 
around, the old guard (sadly, . 
that includes me these days!) 
decided to fight back. Before the 
Macallan, I played In the Cap 
Gemini tournament in Holland 
with Tony Forrester; at the 
Macallan 1 paired his long-time 
partner in die British team, 
Andrew Robson. 

Their styles are very different, 
but equally effective — Forrester 
. is a natural player, quick-think- 
ing and highty aggressive, wliile 
Robson is more deliberate and 
relies on superb technique, 
Apart froth hoping to do well : 
with both of them, I announced 
to both that I will finalty resolve 
the question of which is the bet- 
ter player. 

My theory was that if I played 
mynortnal erratic gamewith * 
each of them, our resutta in the i 
two tournaments would be an- i 
twer enough. Over the next cou- ■ 


pie of weeks, I'll let you know 
what happened! 

Tony is well known for his 
forceful personality (some might 
use a different adjective), but 
one way or another he always 
leaves his mark on the oppo- 
nents. This is a recent example. 
At game all, Tony picked up this 
hand: 

* Q 63 V AKQ976543 

♦ 4 A None 

What would be your opening 
bid as dealer? i . , 

I imagine that most of you 
would choose the straight- 
forward four hearts, though 
some might select one heart or a 
semi -tactical strong two hearts. 
Nothing so mundane for 
Forrester, who paaBed! i- 

This is not as silly as it seems 
— it's the kind of manoeuvre 
i that can often earn a awing. 
Someone is bound to have >i 
■ enough to open the blddlng, as 
j there's almost certain to bti a lot 
of distribution around, and the 
I opponents maty misjudge the 
situation when you enter the 
| auction at a later stage. This was 
what happened: '= 


West 
A A 10 
VJ2 

♦ A103 . 

♦ AK1098 


South 

Tony 

Pas9 


East 

> * 

¥10 r 
♦ ,Q765 

. * QJ52 

* Q63 ' 

V.AKQ976643 

4 4 

# None 1 
feat North E 08 * 


west open 

trump, and when the ^ 

ssrsr sgr 

had arrtved.But four heerwjv 

doubled made vrftb mmOW*, 
i West lefobed two patafol**"", 
find, beware e*pd^*»m , 

' second, there are few«W»" 

bridge world more tenWet"*^ 

FbrreeterteapreMfojWjJl # 

Just made a redoubled 


OHN ELWAY, the golden oldie 
'a quarterbacks, can now retire 
Si high note after leading the 
Mer Broncos to a glorious 31-24 
of the Green Bay Packers 
4 shattering a long, winning 
■**hy National Football Confer- 
ees. 

£hty hobbled to the iiost-game 
dropping hints that Super 
L* 1 ®XI1 might have been his 
after 15 spectacular 

I want to sit down with my fani- 
'■oy wife, see how my body heals 
2? ^ n Bee,M said a relieved and 
jubilant Elway on his fourth 
Pel? lo Super Bowl. At 

‘mT**?* who was carried off tlie 
team-m ates, is the oldest 
Fta*!? 3 !* to the Vince Lom- 

' irditrophy. 

jVf J ^ncos won mainly because 
fcjvii speed y r muting of Terrell 
^ victor of the most valu- 
title. Davis, rushing 
a “Sbt but superb offensive 
‘.7rw!» eak£ “ ^ avoc 00 tii e Packers 


|i hJ ^ in 8 tiie corner upfield. He 
' |t X n ! W ^ing record for the 
‘2in! e n s ? n 2.331 yards, 
ll 22 _ n ® ^ nc Dickerson ’8 tally of 

■i!d S dcrrate ti Denver defence 

WmSu* bolting up Doree y 

f*. h . n ^ ground and keeping 
on . G *wn Bay’s speedy 

W was ^erythlng the 
networks 

fan shed ' f ori- Momentum 
forth j foe under- 


“Our main problems were ball re- 
tention and sustaining the pace for 
80 minutes,” admitted Robinson. 
"Richmond read our game well and 
regularly crossed the gain-line 
through their big runners. Scott 
Quinnell and Rolando Martin made 
the hard yards and it was easy for 
their guys to score. We are bitterly 
disappointed and we have some 
seriouB talking to do." 

No player mil come back to 
haunt Bath more than the Rich- 
mond lode Craig Gillies, released by 
them in early autumn. He towered 
above the lineout, time and again 
intercepting the Bath throw-in by 
Mark Regan and delivering a steady 
supply of good ball which allowed 
Richmond to punch damaging holes 
through the back row or the mid- 
field, where Allan Bateman was 
always on red alert 

Bath also struggled to lay hands 
on the Richmond wings Jim Fallon, 
another former Bath player, and 
Dominic Chapman, whose elusive 
skills must have impressed the Eng- 
land coach Clive Woodward. Ireland 
and England have both invited 
Chapman to attend squad sessions. 

After Adedayo Adebayo streaked 
home from near hallway for a first- 



Bolding tiie high ground: Leicester’s Fritz van Heerden rises to the 
occasion to collect during a line-out against Saracens photo. Richard saker 


half fry, Fallon, with help from 
Chapman, held off an Ieuan Evans 
tackle soon after the interval to put 
his side 14-8 ahead. 

Late on, Mike Catt profited from 
heavy Bath pressure, kicking two 
short-range penalty goals which 
granted the home side an extra roll 
of the dice. However, early In extra- 
time Chapman knifed through the 
Bath defence and side-stepped Evans 
before touching down near the posts. 
Calt replied with his fourth penalty 
goal. Bath, in search of fresh impe- 
tus, threw on Richard Butland at fly- 
half, but Richmond were not to be 
denied, finishing in confident style 


with a penalty goal by Adrian Davies 
and a superb try by Steve Cottrell in 
the left corner. 

Other fifth-round encounters saw 
holders Leicester knocked out by 
Saracens 14-13 in a match in which 
Leicester seemed determined to 
prevent the opposition playing 
rather than opening up the game 
themselves. Wasps saw off Fylde 
34-8 and Newcastle beat Worcester 
100. There were also ea9y victories 
for West Hartlepool, Northampton. 
London Irish and Sale. 

• In their international against Italy 
at Treviso, Scotland twice blew a 
nine-point lead to go down 25-21 . 


Tennis Australian Open 


I ?!*!". 


and Elway got his fniry- 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Clough accused of taking backhanders 


brought ch^gea against Brian 
Clough, Ronnie Fenton, Steve 
Burtenshaw and Nottingham Forest 
in connection with the Inquiry into 
irregular payments, or “bungs". Its 
long-awaited verdict came more 
than four years after the probe was 
commissioned by the Premier 
League which made public tlie 
resulting report's recommendations 
last year. Tlie FA took legal advice 
before deciding on taking action. 

Clough, tlie former Forest man- 
ager, was accused of pocketing part 
of a $76,000 backhander from the 
transfer of Anthony Loughlan and 
Nell Lyne from Leicester United to 
Forest In 1989. He denied tlie charge 
and said he was taking legal advice. 

Fenton, Clough’s former assistant 
manager at Forest, was charged 
with the same offence, plus taking 
part of an alleged $75,000 bung from 
the transfer of Alflnge Haaland from 
Bryne to Forest In 1992. 

Burtenshaw, the former Arsenal 
chief scout, now at Queens Park 
Rangers, was charged with accept- 
ing a $58,000 bung from the transfer 
of John Jensen from Brondby to 
Arsenal In 1992. Forest themselves 
were charged with making pay- 
ments outside FA rules and charged 
with misconduct in failing to super- 
vise their employees property. All 
the accused were given'14 days to 
respond to the charges before an 
FA disciplinary hearing. 


M ichael lynagh is to'retire 
from Rugby Union at the end 
of the current seaton. The Aus- 
tralian fly-half, who played for his 1 
country Ih three World 1 Cups, re- 
tired from the International stage in 
1995 after setting a scoring record 
of -911 points in 72 TbSts. Lynagh, 
aged 34, now plays for Saracens and 


has made a big contribution to their 
rise to second place in the Allied 
Dunbar Preinieraliip. He said: “It Is 
not a decision that I made lightly. 
Rugby has given me more than I 
could ever give back." 


land’s squad for the Five 
Nations Championship In spite of 
being suspended by Bath in the 
wake of ear-biting allegations. 
Coach Clive Woodward is sticking 
with the 24 players he named eai^ 
Her, although Yates will stay away 
from the squad’s practice as he 
faces an inquiry by Bath on Febru- 
ary 3. London Scottish's Australian 
star Simon Fenn allegedly had part 
of hi9 ear bitten off during their 
match with Bath last month. 


IOE CALZAGHE of Wales 
vj stopped Croatia's Branco Sobot 
in the third round to retain his 


World Boxing Organisation super- 
middleweight title in Cardiff. 


match before this week’s first 
Test against the West Indies mean- 
dered gently to a draw. The visitors, 
playing against West Indies A at 
Kingston, declared on 400-8, Nasser 
Hussain contributing a gritty 169. 
The home side replied with 434 
(Roland Holder 183). Mike Ather- 
ton’s declaration at 181 for four in 
the second innings brought an early 
finish to the match with England 
147 ahead. 


mer England Test batsman, 
waB sentenced to a three-month sus- 
pended jail term and fined $8,000 by 
a court in Grasse, southern France, 
for assaulting his former lover, Mar- 
garet. Moore, hitting her 20 tunes 
and leaving her with two black eyes. 


Football results 


Fourth rounds Aston Vila A , WBA 0: 


Crystal F 

.Anblsdon . . 

Grimsby, 0; Man Utd 6, WaSsal 1 ; MtddlesbfO 


Wimbledon 1 1 Ipewlch 1 , Shelf Utd 1 ; Leo* 2, 


1 , Arasnal 2\ 8hsB Wb 4 0, BlatWwffi 3; 


FA OUPt Fifth-round draw: . 

Aston Vile V Coventry OHy; West Hpm Utd v 
BtacWxirn; Leads Utd vBIrmlngNm^ 'Cttyt ■ 
Steverwfle Boro or Newcastle Utd v 
Tranmere Rovers; Wimbledon V Chariton 
Athletic or Wolves; Manchester Utd v . 
Tottenham Hotspur or Barnsley; Arsenal v . 
Crystal Palace; Ipswich or Shell utd v Cardin 
w Reading.' ■* , 

Ties to l?a played weekend oj February 14 , . • , 


i , Porlgmth 0; Ppn VaJa ? t CrjwB % OPR b. 


Rusedski 
serves up 
dire fare 


Stephen Blerley In Melbourne 


Norihmptn 0; Burr% 1 , Southend 0: CertWe 


Blackpool 1 -. York 2, Mil wall 3. 

Dlvlolon Three i Bamst 3, Cotohaster 2: 
Brighton 1. ScarDoro 1 ; Cambridge 1, Chester 
2; Darlington 3, Exeter 2; Doncaster 0. 
MbgoIbsM 3; Hartlepool 0, Ftottieiham O; Hull 


Swansea 0; Torquay 3. Shrewtbry 0. 

TENNBNT8 SCOTTISH CUPr 

Third round! Airdrie 2, Rase Co 2; Afioa 0, 

Ayr 3; Celtic Z, 'Morton 0: Dumbarton 1 . ■ 
Motherwell 1 ; Duntmnllne 7, EUnburgh' C.2; ■ . 
Dundee U 1 . Aberdeen o. Hamilton 1, Rangers . 
2; Heart9 2, Clydebtink'O: Hlberhtari 1 ; rtaith 2; 
Livingston 3. Albion 3; Gueen Sth 1 , Stirling A 
3; Stenhsmr .1 , Fj*jrk.-3| St Jtfrvtath fl , PartfcX 
0; Stranraer 0, WTnernk T. Irwipa^CTB, Arman 


T HE rain came too late for 
Greg Rusedsld. Last 
Sunday's play at the Australian 
Open, after a fierce overnight 
electrical storm and residual 
drizzle, was reduced to a mere 
six matches, all on the Centre 
Court with ita roof closed. 

In effect the tournament be- 
came an Indoor event, which 
might have suited the British 
No 1 extremely well againat 
Australia’s Todd Woodbridge. 
Rusedski's two victories over 
him had both been indoors, 
where the balls fly quicker and 
the courts are slicker. 

As it was, the retractable roof 
was wide open for their third- 
round match last Saturday. But 
shutters of a different kind 
closed in over Rusedsld. Seeded 
No 5, he was the main man left 
in his quarter of the draw and 
appeared to have a glorious op- 
portunity o! reaching the semi- 
finals. But he lost 7-6, 6-4, 6-2, 
and without in the Least doing 
himself justice. 

His coach, Tony Pickard, 
could find no satisfactory reason 
for Rusedski’s sudden loss of 
form. u He said It was not nerves, 
but It has happened twice now: 
here and in Doha. It did not hap- 
pen during the indoor season. ’’ 

But tlie shock of the tourna- 
ment was the defeat of tho world 
No 1 and defending champion, 
Pete Sampras, who had ap- 
peared invulnerable despite n 
sore back. He had beaten the 
Moroccan left-bander Hicham 
Arnzi in straight sets to reach the 
quartar-finaJa. Simple. 

But then he met the Slovakian 
Korol Kucera, ranked 20 In the 
world, who continued an amaz- 
ing run of 14 wins out of 16 
matches on Australian soil by 
breaking Sampras’s opening 
serve and going on to win in 
four sets, 6-4, 6-2, 6-7, 6-3, 
Sampras denied Petr Korda, 
who beat him In the US Open 
last year, the opportunity of a 
return match In the semi-finals 
after Korda come back from two 
sets down to beat the No 4 seed, 
Jonas Bjorkman of Sweden. 

Only two women's matches 
were played last Sunday, with 
the unseeded Venus Williams 
striding through her fourth- 
round snatch against Patty 
Schnyder of Switzerland 6-4, 

6-1. Willi am h was then beaten 
by her fellow American Lindsay 
Davenport, the No 2 seed, in 
three seta — 1-6, 7-6, 6-3. 

In tiie semi-finals Davenport 
was due to meet Spain’s 
Conchita Martinet, who beat 
France's Sandrine Testud in 
straight sets. The defending 
champion Martina Hingis and 
Mary Pierce were to meet in the 
quarter-finals with the winner 
due to play either Arantxa 
Sanchez Vlcario or Anke Huber 
of Germany. 

, However, node of the women's 
matches had the intensity of the 
weekend clash of die teenagers, 
when the Russian Anna 
Koumikova, aged 16, fought 
I long and hard before losing 6-4, 
4-6, 6-4 to Hingis. 




